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CHAPTER XV. 


“Anp now that you have given us 
a full account of yourself, you must 
tell us about poor Millicent’s faithless 
young man.” 

It was a London drawing-room, a 
rather dull, ponderously furnished, 
eminently respectable apartment. Out 
of doors a cold March wind was 
flicking long thin drops against the 
window-pane, and in the street the 
glistening pavement, the moist um- 
brellas of the passers-by, the limp, 
shining oilskins of the stolid police- 
men (so different from the happy-go- 


lucky red-petticoated little guardians 


of the peace in the land we have left 
behind us) all reflected the tem- 
pestuous mood of the weather. War- 
ing shivered as he looked out of the 
window, and was glad to draw still 
nearer to the fire which blazed 
cheerily on the further side of the 
hearth-rug. He looked pale and 
weak, which was not surprising, con- 
sidering what he had undergone since 
the commencement of the new year. 
A broken arm is at best an unpalatable 
possession, and the evil plight of the 
damaged limb had not been bettered 
by a long ride into head-quarters 
through the chill of a January night 
to have the slug extracted and the 
bone set. Add to this disadvantage 
an agitated brain and the haphazard 
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treatment of a careless surgeon, and 
it is small wonder that shortly after 
his arrival at Tatkin the Treasury- 
Officer contracted fever with blood- 
poisoning, and was forced to lie up 
for a matter of six weeks. For 
fully a fortnight after his return 
to head-quarters he was seriously ill, 
and the first few days of his con- 
valescence were not brightened by 
the news that Ethel, so soon as he 
had been pronounced out of danger, 
had quitted Tatkin for Rangoon and 
England, leaving the administration 
of her affairs in Heriot’s 
hands. His one solace through the 
long hours of recovery, 


brother’s 


beside the 


memory of the brief messages from 


her which had been brought from 
time to time to his sick-bed, had 
been the letter which the Deputy- 
Commissioner’s sister had left behind 
her to be given to him when he was 
fit to read it; a letter telling in simple 
unaffected language of her gratitude 
for what he had done for her during 
her short stay in Burmah, more 
especially in the hour of trial and 
distress, and of her regret that cir- 
cumstances should compelled 
her to Tatkin before he was 
strong enough to see her and bid 
her farewell. It concluded with a 
hope that they would meet again in 
the future under happier conditions, 
and this hope Waring found himself 


Db 


have 
leave 
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echoing with fervour as he sat that 
morning in his mother’s drawing-room 
and watched the drifting rain from 
his seat by the fireside. He had 
arrived in London the previous morn- 
ing on six months’ sick leave, and 
had repaired immediately to his sole 
relatives in England, his mother and 
his sister, to retail his adventures 
afresh to them and at their hands 
to receive the attentions to which, 
as an interesting invalid from a far 
country, he felt he was in justice 
entitled. - He had spent an instructive 
hour and a half of the previous after- 
noon in narrating and re-narrating to 
successive relays of thrilled hearers 
the circumstances connected with 
Smart’s murder and his own wound, 
and the mind of his sister, who had 
by this time heard the story repeated 
turned to less 
almost as in- 


several times, now 
exciting but to 
teresting topics. 

For a moment her brother 
puzzled. “ Millicent,—Millicent who?” 
he demanded. 

“Millicent Dudley-Devant, stupid,” 
returned Miss Waring, stopping on 
her way to the window to at once 
emphasise and soften the final epithet 
by an admonitory pat on her brother’s 
“Didn’t you tell Mother in 
one of the last letters wrote 
before your accident that the man 
she was engaged to was living at 
Tatkin ?” ' 

“Oh, Miss Dudley-Devant,” replied 
Waring; “why didn’t you say so 
before? Yes, to be sure; Heriot, 
the man she was engaged to, was 
Deputy-Conservator there. He 
with us when poor Smart was shot, 


her 


was 


head. 
you 


was 


you know.” 

‘““ What is he like? Is he nice? I 
can hardly think so after the way he 
threw poor Millicent over.” 

“Oh, he’s not a bad sort,—proud, 
haughty sort of individual. You know 


the sort, don’t you?” 


“ You are very explicit,—I think I 
can realise. Is he nice-looking?” 

“Pretty fair.” 

** Clever ?” 

“ Middling,— not much to say 
for himself,—rather uncommunicative 
generally.” 

“Like you, then, or rather like 
what you used to be, for you are not 
a bit silent now. You positively made 
me blush yesterday at the way you 
carried on with Laura Simmonds, 
Didn’t he, Mother ?” 

“He talked very nicely to Laura, 
I’m sure,” replied Mrs. Waring, a 
tranquil, white-haired, white-capped 
widow, whose reposeful speech and 
carriage bore a marked contrast to 
the voice and mien of her energetic, 
rather masculine daughter. “It was 
quite a pleasure to see them together ; 
they made a very handsome couple.” 

“Go it, Mother,” laughed Waring, 
and then he added: “it’s solitude, I 
suppose, that has doneit. Living long 
alone does make some people unsociable 
after a bit, I know. It was solitary 
at Minmyo and no mistake, though 
I liked it well enough on the whole.” 

“Qh, don’t talk to me about that 
appalling place,” cried Gertrude War- 
ing. “ Tatkin must from all accounts 
have been bad enough, but it can have 
been nothing to Minmyo. I should 
have run away straight, and absolutely 
refused to go back. Let’s talk about 
something pleasanter. Tell me more 
about Mr. Heriot. Your description 
of him, coupled with the one Millicent 
gave me once (before the engagement 
was broken off), makes him out quite 
fascinating.” 

“Oh, blow Heriot ! 
broken off?” 

“Don’t ask me; Idon’t know. Wait 
a bit, though,—it was some time early 
in December, I think. Millicent was 
very low about it at Christmas-time, 
I remember ; it was very recent then, 
and she was quite inconsolable.” 


When was it 
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“ And you say he broke it off, not 
she?” 

“Yes.” 

This information gave Waring food 
for some reflection, and he mused till 
his mother’s voice broke the silence. 
“She has not been long in consoling 
herself since,” she said with a spice of 
asperity in her tone. 

“Now don’t be hard on 
Mother,” exclaimed Gertrude. ‘“‘ You 
know as well as I do that it’s her 
people, not her.” It is a regrettable 
fact, but in her more impassioned 
moments Miss Waring was apt to 
take unwarrantable liberties with the 
vernacular. 

“What awful thing has she done ?” 
asked Waring. 

“She is engaged again already, you 
know,” said Mrs. Waring solemnly. 

“ Well, it really isn’t her fault,” pro- 
tested Gertrude. ‘You must know, 
Rupert, that her people, or at any 
rate her mother, were always against 
her marrying Mr. Heriot. I under- 
stand that he has very little money. 
That’s so, isn’t it? Perhaps you 
don’t know. Well, anyhow they,—or 
rather she,—her mother, you know,— 
has always had her eye on a Mr. 
Hexham, a young fellow living near 
Ventnor who is uncommonly well off. 
He has always been devoted to her, I 
believe,—to Millicent, not her mother, 
you know—but till now she would 
have nothing whatever to say to him, 
and very wisely too, for he’s not a 
nice man at all,—I’ve met him several 
times. Well, when the engagement 
with the horrid fascinating Burmese 
man was broken off, Mrs. Devant 
seems to have badgered and bullied 
poor Millicent to make her accept 
Freddy Hexham, until a short time 
ago she very weakly agreed to give 
him a chance, and the consequence is 
that now they are engaged. Awfully 
foolish of her,” continued this forcible 
young lady; “ I know she still hankers 


her, 
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after the wretch in Burmah, and will 
never get to like that insufferable little 
snob.” 

“Are they going to be married 
soon?” asked Waring carelessly. Now 
that Heriot had broken with her, the 
beautiful Miss Dudley-Devant’s doings 
had no particular interest for him. 

* As soon as possible, I believe. I 
understand that Mrs. Devant is in a 
terrible fright lest the old love should 
come to England before the wedding 
and Millicent should change her mind, 
so they are hurrying everything on in 
the most indecent manner. I’ve told 
Millicent again and again that she 
ought to put her foot down and make 
them wait a little, but she is far too 
good-natured.” 

“You seem to have struck up quite 
a friendship with her,” observed her 
brother. 

“Yes, I have. We've corresponded 
pretty regularly ever since I left the 
Prices, and I’ve been to stop with her 
at Ventnor. Her father is rather a 
nice old man, a great invalid; but 
somehow I don’t fancy the mother 
much. She’s,—-well,—she’s not my 
line at all. Millicent is a dear girl 
herself, though; I’ve always selected 


‘her for you, ever since I’ve known her, 


—in spite of her engagement—just as 
Mother has mentally chosen Laura 
Simmonds with the same object.” 

“‘ My dear Gertrude,” protested Mrs. 
Waring. 

“Tt’s no your denying it, 
Mother,” pursued the inexorable 
daughter. “I know what you're 
thinking of better than you do your- 
self. But Millicent is too good for 
you, Rupert, you know, far too good ; 
she would let you have your own way 
in everything, which would be very 
bad for you.” 

*“So much too good for me that she 
would be bad for me, eh? You both 
of you seem precious anxious to marry 
me off,” laughed Waring, with an 
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use 
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amused recollection of how loud his 
mother had been the day before in her 
praises of Miss Simmonds, a plump, 
comely, rather short-sighted damsel 
who, he learnt, had been specially 
invited to meet him. “How do you 
know I want to be married?” 

‘T can see it in your eyes, my dear 
replied Gertrude. “ There’s no 
hiding it from me. You'd better tell 
me who she is straight out; I'll find 
out for myself sooner or later, if you 
Whoever 
won't be sucha nice girl as Millicent.” 

“Won't she, though!” 
brother, such 
emphasis that both Gertrude and her 
then Waring 
began to wonder whether there might 
not after 


boy. , 


don’t. she is though, she 
said her 
with assurance and 


mother smiled; and 


all be something in his 
about her 
divination, for she suddenly asked, in 
a tone which implied that the fresh 
subject started was a natural comple- 
ment of what had just been said: 
“ What has happened to the poor girl 
murdered,— Miss 


pt ywer if 


sister’s boast 


whose brother was 


Smart? I suppose she is no longer at 
Tatkin.’ 

“No _ fear,” Waring; “of 
course she could not stop on alone 
after her brother’s death. She 
is in England now.” 

“Poor thing!” said Mrs. Waring. 
“T wonder whether we can do any- 
She has other relations, 


said 


there 


thing for her. 
I suppose f 7 ’ 
“Oh dear me, yes; she is with her 
Her father is 
a country parson near Guildford. I 
got her address before I left.’ 
“And you are going down to see 
her, I suppose,” Gertrude 


picking up a book and glancing at its 


people down in Surrey. 


obser. ed 


back. 

“7 suppose I ought to,—when I’ve 
decent things. In fact she 
asked me to look her up,” said Waring 
as carelessly as possible, for he was 


got some 


vaguely conscious that his sister’s eye 





was fixed critically upon him over the 
top of the volume she was examining. 
‘ By the by,” he added, turning in his 
chair, “I wish this beastly rain would 
leave off. I want to get out to my 
tailor’s.” 

“You must take care of yourself, 
my dear boy,” exclaimed his mother. 
afraid of going and 
knocking yourself up, the first thing. 
Please don’t go out at all to-day; you 
are not fit for it.” 

“T really must, Mother, when it 


cm 2 your 


, i 
clears, 


said Waring. “I am_ not 
going to walk about in these things 
[ shall be all 
I’m as strong as a horse.” 

His looks belied his words, as, half 
an hour later, when the rain had 


stopped, he sallied forth, much against 


longer than I can help. 
right ; 


his mother’s wishes, to accord his 
tailor an interview, a pallid, gaunt 
figure in a great coat green with age 
and a brown hat which had accom- 
panied him to Burmah six years before. 
He was conscious that his haggard, 
unkempt appearance attracted 
and there a glance of chastened won- 


here 


der as he elbowed his way through 
the well-dressed crowds that thronged 
Piccadilly and Bond Street, enjoying 
the brief glimpse of sunshine that had 
been vouchsafed after the rain. But 
he recked little of the impression he 
made on the passers by ; he was wholly 
engrossed, as he walked along, drink- 
ing in the old sights and sounds and 
smelis with automatic relish, in the 
prospect of seeing Ethel Smart again 
amid the happier surroundings referred 
to in her letter. He had obtained her 
address in England from Heriot before 
he left ; but beyond this he had been 
able to learn nothing about her from 
who after Smart’s death 
sphinx-like de- 
meanour whenever the late Deputy- 
Commissioner’s or his sister’s affairs 
discussed. Of Ethel was 
getting on in England he had been 


his friend, 


always assumed a 


were how 
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able to ascertain practically nothing, 
much less of what her attitude towards 
the Forest-Officer had been at the time 
of her departure from Tatkin; nor 
was he any wiser as to how Heriot 
had employed the long hot days during 
which he himself had been lying help- 
less in his darkened bed-room in the 
Mess. He could not, however, believe 
that Ethel and the Forest-Officer could 
have come to any sort of understand- 
ing before the former left for Europe, 
for nothing had been said to him on 
the subject by the other residents of 
the gossip-loving little station before 
his own departure for England, and 
he tried hard to persuade himself that 
the belief that had haunted him during 
his illness, the belief that Heriot had 
broken off his engagement with Miss 
Devant in order to be free to propose 
to Ethel, was a creature of his own 
prolific imagination. The news that 
his sister had given him that morning, 
regarding the date of the breaking-off 
and the party who had taken the 
initiative, certainly tended to confirm 
that belief, and he was far from being 
clear yet of the shadow of harassing 
surmises. Still, after all, he remem- 
bered, there was no knowing anything 
for certain. Heriot was in Burmah, 
a continent and a half away; Ethel 
was within easy reach. The sun was 
shining through the watery clouds and 
the brisk March wind was sending the 
blood dancing through his veins. In 
his present frame of mind and body 
he felt that, come what would, he 
would yet compass his cherished ends 
and secure his heart’s desire. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ir was some time before Waring 
was able to pay his projected visit to 
Miss Smart in her country home. 
Very soon after his arrival in England, 
—how mother and 
know—he 


soon his sister 


never 


destined to 


were 
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wrote to the address he had obtained 
from Heriot, enquiring after Ethel’s 
welfare and implying that he would 
much like to be permitted to call and 
give the latest news of Tatkin and 
3urmah. For some time his letter 
remained unanswered ; so long indeed 
was the that 
Waring, when 


interval of silence 
morbidly suspicious 

transactions Heriot 
cerned, began to entertain the absurd 
idea that that 
had purposely given him a wrong 
address, though to what end he could 
not say. At length, however, a reply 
from Ethel (written from a remote 
corner of Yorkshire, where it appeared 
she was staying with a married sister, ) 


with were con- 


inscrutable personage 


quashed his unworthy suspicions. In 
this she apologised for the delay in 
answering (which was due to his letter 
having been detained three days at 
her Surrey home), and said that she 
intended returning 
middle of April, when, she assured 
her correspondent, her parents and 
she would be delighted to 
him at Crookholme. Waring chafed 
at the prospect of waiting so long, but 


south about the 


welcome 


there was obviously no help for it. 
He could think of nothing that could 
possibly take him to her neighbourhood 
in the north, aud was left to gather 
what meagre comfort he could from 
the reflection that, as April had only 
thirty days, the middle of the month 
would come some few hours earlier 
than if it had been March or May. 
Before breakfast on the sixteenth the 
impetuous youth had posted a letter, 
written the night before, enquiring on 
what day of the succeeding seven he 
might come down. Again some time 
elapsed before a reply reached him. 
The twentieth, brought a 
note from Ethel saying that she had 
just arrived from the north, and fixing 
a day in the following week for his 
visit. Now that the thing was done, 
and Ethel’s invitation was safely in 


he ywever, 
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his hands, his importunity struck 
Waring as singularly tactless and ill 
advised, and he could have kicked 
himself for not having allowed Ethel 
to write first to him after her return 
home. Yet it was mainly, if not en- 
tirely, the thought of the view which 
Ethel’s might take of his 
precipitancy that troubled him. Ethel 
herself, he felt pretty sure, would, if 
she interpreted his impatience aright, 
condone it. Was there ever a love- 
sick swain that did not delude himself 
into the: belief that the one and only 
excess which could never by any chance 


relatives 


be objectionable to his adored one was 
excess of devotion ? 

She certainly did not look as if she 
were offended at his zeal when he saw 
her at the station. A newly opened 
branch line, cut ruthlessly through 
one of the most picturesque portions 
of Surrey, brought him about noon to 
Crookholme. <As the 
drew up at the long bleak platform, 
that she was there, eagerly 

the and 
almost before the smile of recognition 
sweetened her face he made the dis- 
covery that black suited her to perfec- 
tion. She looked pale, paler somehow 
than he had expected to find her in 
England, and her pallor was heightened 
by her sombre dress and the warm 
colouring of her hair, which had never 
in Burmah struck him 
luxuriant or so richly hued ; but what 
impressed itself most on Waring as he 


soon as train 
he saw 


scanning carriage-windows, 


as being so 


descended from the compartment and 
moved forward to meet the girl, was 
the fact that 
older 


l 
she 


looking far 
and more careworn, though not 


was 


less attractive, than when he had seen 
her last. She had parted from him at 
Tatkin a girl, little more than a child, 
again the circle of his 
surroundings a woman, little less than 


to step into 
and her 
very womanliness, as she stood there 
opposite him on the platform with 


a woman fully matured 
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the light of greeting in her eyes told 
him, more plainly than any words 
could have, what she must have gone 
through in the interval which had 
elapsed since her brother’s death. His 
next thought, curiously enough, was 
that brother must have in life 
resembled his parent. There was no 
the broad-shouldered man in 
garb who stood by Ethel’s 
side for anyone but Smart’s father. 
It was quite a shock to Waring to 
see his late friend’s rugged features 
reproduced with almost painful fidelity 
in the Rector of Crookholme’s. The 
father’s red hair was now mellowed 
with grey, his back bowed slightly 
under the weight of years, but in all 
other respects the Rector stood there, 
clean-shaven and thick-set, the image 
of his dead son, causing his offspring 
to live him in a manner 
strangely paradoxical. He greeted 
Waring with warmth, murmuring 
something, which the shouts of the 
porters and the hissing of the engine 
prevented the traveller from catching 
in full, about friendship with his dear 
son and kindness to his daughter, and 
then turning rapidly, led the way, 
just as Smart would have done, from 
the crowded platform into the quiet 
country road outside. 


how 


taking 
clerical 


again in 


It was an exquisite day; one of 
the first of the year which could be 
construed by a shivering visitor from 
the East into a pledge of genial 
warmth to The hedges on 
all sides shimmered with a _ tender 
growth of green. In the lanes the 
catkins flaunted yellow, the sun shone 
the land and 
copse, and the birds chirped earnestly 
together of the inclement March and 
of the kindly May that nestled for 

the bosom of the 
Waring drank in these ver- 
nal sights and sounds with the same 
grateful sensation as that with which 
he inhaled the country air. It 


come. 
common 


cheerily on 


them in 
future. 


warm 


was 
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the first glimpse of rural life he had 
enjoyed since his return to England, 
and after the first interchange of ques- 
tions was over and they had turned up 
into the long village street he began 
to expatiate on this fact to Ethel. 

“Tt is my first Spring in England 
for seven years,” he said, “so you 
may imagine how I appreciate it. 
How green everything is; one doesn’t 
realise a bit in town how Spring is 
going ahead out here. It is jolly to 
see the daisies all out, to say nothing 
of the primroses, and the lambs cutting 
about in the fields so precious pleased 
with themselves. I’d almost forgotten 
what lambs looked like. I feel as 
though I should like to lie down and 
wallow in the grass. What wouldn’t 
the people in Tatkin give for a field 
of daisies now ?” 

“What, I wonder,” returned Ethel, 
while the Rector exclaimed: “ What ! 
Have you nothing of a Spring in 
Burmah then?” He was confident in 
his own mind, was this insular parson, 
that there was nothing worthy of the 
name of Spring in the benighted East, 
but he liked to be assured of the fact 
out of the mouths of experts. 

“There’s nothing like a good old 
English Spring,” returned Waring. 
“A good many of the trees put on 
fresh leaves about now, but I can 
never make out why they should ; I 
know I should never have the energy. 
There’s no feeling of fresh life in the 
air, never anything to suggest the 
idea of sprouting. It gets hotter and 
hotter every day: the crickets do 
nothing but drone, drone, drone; and 
they bring you in things they call 
mangoes, tasting of nothing but tur- 
pentine and sugar and water, and 
think you’re going to be comforted 
by them ; and then that beastly hot- 
weather bird begins. You’ve heard 
him, haven’t you, Miss Smart ?” 

“Once or twice only last January, 
—never properly.” 


“Well, you’ve missed nothing. To 
me it is the most dreary sound in 
creation, not in itself so much as 
because it suggests the long depress- 
ing hot season. Ugh! Why, only 
the other day I was looking out of 
my window in town rather disgusted 
at the cold cheerless weather,—almost, 
—not quite,—yes, you may think it 
funny after what I’ve just been say- 
ing—but almost wishing myself back 
in the sunshine of Burmah, when all 
of a sudden I heard a street-boy 
whistling below, going up the scale 
in a way that reminded me irre- 
sistibly of our friend the hot-weather 
bird, and I assure you it didn’t take 
a moment to reconcile me to the cold 
and wet of England.” 

“And to make you wish you need 
never see Burmah again, I suppose,” 
suggested the Rector. 

“Well hardly that,” said Waring 
with a sudden turn; “ the hot season 
is pretty bad, but there’s no denying 
that life during the cold weather out 
there is glorious, absolutely glorious. 
It’s all very well for me to talk now, 
but before September I expect I shall 
be yearning for the green paddy-plains 
with the hills beyond and the creak 
of the cart-wheels and the clicking of 
the looms underneath the houses.” 

“ Ah yes, and the thud of the rice- 
pounders as you ride through the 
villages,” put in Miss Smart. 

“Yes, not forgetting the rice- 
pounders,” said Waring. “ But still 
in April one is better here than 
there ; no one can deny that.” 

“T wish I had seen more of 
3urmah,” said Ethel in a tone so 
suggestive of tender memories that 
Waring, his heart beating tumul- 
tuously, for a moment wished the 
Rector of Crookholme at the opposite 
end of his parish. As he did not 
reply, she added: “Tell me about 
Tatkin. I feel as though I had been 
away years,” 
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He gave her what news he had to 
give, but soon discovered not only 
that she was posted up in the doings 
of the place up to the date of his 
departure, but that she was able to 
1] him much that he did not know 

hat had occurred since he had 
Tatkin. “ How did you come 
about all this?” he asked at 
rth, not without a vague indefin- 
1e qualm, which Was not allaved 
hen Mr. Smart said: ‘We hear 
‘etty regularly from Ethel’s friend 
r. Heriot. He gives Ethel the 
ows,” 

‘Business letters of course,” ex 
lained Ethel, as though anxious 
hat there should be no misconcep- 

‘You know he is_ looking 
Jack’s affairs in Burmah. 
o time to 
generally 
us some of the 

ion in his letters.” 
sieved: in the cir- 
iot could hardly avoid 
asional letter to Crook- 
did not altogether relish 
Forest-Officer’s being 
o keep his memory 
but he felt 
been 

Ethel in 
ite than that of 
brother’s affairs, 
daughter would 


ret of the matter 


time these reflections had 


through Waring’s mind they 
ached the white gate of the 
1 passing through it, 

in front of a white 
well-timbered lawn 
imperceptibly 

a foot or so above 

drive up to a low iron 

j ible between the trees 
garden from a meadow 


» Tront ot the house was 


covered with wisteria and roses, the 
former already giving bright promise 
of its lilac clusters, the latter not yet 
in bloom, but clinging lovingly to the 
pillars and trellis-work of the porch, 
where the three halted for a moment 
to look up the garden. 

“Those are some of the finest cedars 
in Surrey, and I think, when you’ve 
seen them properly, that you'll admit 
that those beeches are hard to beat,” 
said the Rector waving his hand 
proudly in the direction of the lawn. 
“Tl show you round the garden after 
lunch ; you'd like to see it, wouldn’t 
you! But you must come in now and 
be introduced to my wife.” 

Mrs. Smart was sitting in the 
drawing-room to the left of the 
little narrow entrance-hall when her 
guest was ushered into her presence. 
She was a slight delicate-looking 
woman who, Waring perceived, had 
dowered her youngest daughter with 
her own slender figure and regular 
features, and by her own dark hair 
had tempered the fiery paternal red 
down to the rich shade of auburn 
which graced Ethel’s head. Ethel’s 
mother must have been very hand- 
some in her youth, Waring thought, 
as at her invitation he took a seat 
opposite her by the fire and had an 
opportunity of scanning her face; 


but she seemed altogether out of 


place in the country rectory, too 
languid and fragile for the rough 
parish-life in which the energetic 
Rector lived, moved, and _ rejoiced ; 
and the more he saw of her the 
more clearly he gathered from her 
demeanour that she was not alto- 
gether happy in her rural surround- 
ings. She had a kind smile of 
welcome for the stranger, but beyond 
giving vent to a few commonplaces 
about the weather, and expressing a 
hope that Waring was not feeling the 
cold so much as her daughter had felt 
it on arriving in England in February, 
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she had but little to say to her guest 
and content to let the burden 
of hospitality rest for the most part 
on her husband and daughter. 
instinct told Waring that Ethel and 
her mother had few interests in com- 
mon, and he was not long in dis- 
where the sympathy and 
community of tastes lay, for it was her 
father whom Ethel selected to assist 
her in entertaining Waring throughout 
the day and to whom she appealed on 
all occasions. 

They lunched in a quaint, low-ceiled 
dining-room, a step lower than the 
outside, hung around with 
prints in broad, polished brown frames, 
and wandered afterwards, Ethel be- 
tween the Rector and his guest, round 
the red-walled back-garden, where the 
cherry-blossoms shone white, through 
the shrubbery and orchard, under- 
neath the incomparable cedars and the 
heeches which, the visitor made no 
attempt to deny, were very hard to 
beat, and finally up the road to where 
near some disused chalk-pits an ample 
view was to be had of the rolling 
wooded country which rose and fell 
round Crookholme. The scene 
peaceful, quiet, and ideally English, 
totally different from the one which 
used to delight Waring’s eves in his 
high-perched bungalow at Minmyo ; 
yet in a to him 
the brightly-tinted treasures of that 
prospect, so that, when the Rector 
exclaimed in a tone as of triumphant 
proprietorship in the landscape, “‘ You 
have nothing like that in Burmah 
now,” he was in a moment up in arms, 
with Ethel, defending the esthetic pro- 
perties of the country of his labours 
with as much ardour as he had depre- 
ciated its hot weather a few hours 
before. 

Mr. Smart smiled at the fervour of 
the young people’s description, and at 
length exclaimed with a chuckle: “I 
wonder you ever succeeded in tearing 
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yourself away from Burmah, Ethel ; 
you seem positively enamoured of the 
country. This is quite a new develop- 
ment; I believe you will be wanting 
to go back next.” 

Ethel solemn 
shake of the head, her lips pursed 
tightly up. 

* Wouldn’t to go back, 
Miss Smart?” asked Waring. He 
put the question unthinkingly, but it 
dawned upon him soon after the words 
were out of his mouth that, coming 
from him, a deeper meaning might 
possibly be placed on them than he 
had intended to convey when he spoke. 


made answer by a 


you care 


“T’m not sure that I would,” replied 
Ethel, with her eyes still dwelling 
dreamily on the distant view. “It’s a 
beautiful country, and I shall always 
have pleasant memories of the happy 
time I had there; but Tatkin will for 
ever be associated in my mind with,— 
with poor old Jack, you know.” 

It was the first direct reference that 
had been made that day to the family 
loss, and Waring was silent ; but there 
was a lingering indescribable some 
thing in the tone of Ethel’s reply that 
encouraged him to return to the charge 
a minute later before anything else 
had “Of Tatkin 
will always have sad associations,” he 
continued. “ But after all Tatkin is 
not Burmah. You always look upon 
Burmah as ridiculously small, I know, 
but . 

“Why should you think I look 
upon Burmah as ridiculously small ?” 

“You said so Thonzé,-— 
don’t you You justly 
observed that the world was small and 
Burmah, whatever the Burmans might 
think to the contrary, even smaller.” 

She 


been said. course 


once at 
remember ? 


needed no reminding now. 
‘What a memory you must have to 
remember all my silly sayings,” she 
exclaimed, with a short laugh and a 
just perceptible flush. ‘“‘ Well, and 


don’t you think Burmah small ?” 
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“Tt would be big enough, I think, 
to give you all sorts of new sensations 
without forcing you to draw on the 
old. There must be hundreds of 
places there that will not remind you 
of Tatkin any more than,—well, any 
more than this place does.” 

“ Perhaps,” Ethel ; and the 
memory of the good fellowship that 
his words had brought back seemed 
to fill the glance she gave Waring 
with such kindliness that for the 
second time during the day he found 
himself-longing that his host would 
have the good taste to discover that 
his presence was needed elsewhere. 

It is just possible that the host 
may have had a shrewd idea of what 
was at the moment passing in his 
guest’s mind. When the question of 
Ethel’s possible return was broached 


said 


and began to be discussed with such 
seriousness, the Rector’s bushy red 
eyebrows went up, though he still 
kept his gaze fixed immovably on the 
distant prospect, and as the talk grew 
to his attentive ear more and more sug- 
gestive of tender sentiments unuttered, 
the suspicion of a grim smile crept 
across his weather-beaten face, but he 
held his ground manfully and at Ethel’s 
last word struck in. 

“Well, Ethel,” he said, “ whether 
you would like to go back again to 
3urmah or not, I don’t see that there 
is the slightest chance of your doing 
so,” and then he added in a brisker 
“Come along, it’s getting 
chilly, isn’t it? Shall we walk back 
by the Manor House? We shall be 
home just in time for tea.” 

Waring travelled up to town by a 
train which left Crookholme soon after 
tea at the rectory was over. Ethel 
and her father accompanied him to 
the station and, as they stood on the 
platform by the carriage-door just 
before the train started, the traveller 
extracted from his companions a pro- 
mise that they would, if possible, look 
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him up the next time they visited 
London. 

“T dare say we shall be coming up 
to town some Tuesday early next 
month to gloat over the shops,” said 
Ethel, “and we shall certainly try to 
see something of you, and make the 
acquaintance of your mother and sister. 
Tuesday is generally the day we select 
for our pilgrimages to town. It is our 
freest day. Number forty-five, isn’t 
it?” 

“Yes, number forty-five. Mind 
you let me have a line to say when | 
am to expect you. We're off now. 
Good-bye, and many thanks for a very 
pleasant day.” 

Father and daughter walked some 
distance of the way home in silence. 
At length Ethel slipped her hand 
through the Rector’s arm and said, 
rather shyly, “ What do you think of 
him, Father, honestly now ?” 

“You really wish me say?” 

“Yes, say everything you want to 
say about him. You know what | 
think.” 

“Well, I think he is a particularly 
nice, honest fellow. I almost wish | 
hadn’t seen him.” 

“Why?” 

“Why, because I’ve taken such a 
fancy to him, and of course if you———” 

“ There’s no doubt he is very nice. 
said that, haven’t I, 
said the girl as the Rector 


I've always 
Father ? 
broke off. 

“You have, my dear.” 

“And of course he practically 
saved my life once, and was so good 
to me when poor Jack died, so I must 
be nice to him, mustn’t I?” 

“Indeed you must; it’s the very 
least you can do.” 

“ But you don’t expect me to do 
more, do you!” 

“ Of course not, my dear. 
spontaneously, that 


It must 
come sort of 
thing.” 


There was a pause and then the 
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girl said: “ Thanks, Father, for doing 
what I asked you.” 

* Don’t thank me, child. I was 
very nearly basely deserting you when 
he began about your going back to 
Burmah. I felt quite sorry for the 
poor lad, and, besides, I’m not sure 
that it would not have been best to 
get the thing over.” 

* Don’t, Father; I wonder what 
would have happened if you had left 
us.” 

“T think I can guess,” and the 
Rector indulged in a short laugh. 
“Yes, there’s no doubt about it, he 
seems a first-rate fellow and yet,—I 
suppose——” 

Ethel shook her head slowly. “I’m 
afraid not, Father,” she said; “I 
really am afraid not. I shail always 
like him very, very much, but——” 

From which conversation it may be 
gathered that, whereas Waring was at 
all times scrupulously careful to con- 
ceal his tender passion from the eye of 
his mother, Miss Smart had on the 
contrary been at pains to take her 
father to a certain extent into her con- 
fidence in regard to the question of 
the bestowal, or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say the withholding, of 
her affections. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


On his arrival at his mother’s house 
that same evening, Waring found his 
sister so brimful of news that for 
some little time she gave no thought 
to enquiring how he had prospered 
in the country during the day, and 
what he thought of Miss Smart as 
viewed through the medium of an 
English environment. She looked 
sharply up from her seat at the 
writing-table as he entered the draw- 
ing room and greeted him with, 
“Well, you are a perverse boy.” 

“What’s the matter now?” said 
Waring, with his hand on his mother’s 


shoulder. She was sitting near the 
fire and he had just stooped to kiss 
her. , 

“Matter? Isn’t it matter enough 
that you should be away galivanting 
about over the country the very day 
I wanted you to be at home?” 

“You never told me you wanted 
me to be at home.” 

“ Of course not ; how was I to tell 
that she was coming to-day ?” 

* Who ?” 

- Millicent, to be sure.” 

“Oh, your dear Millicent has been 
here, has she?” 

“She has, and naturally IT wanted 
my dear Millicent to see you and you 
to see her, and there you were, if you 
please, carrying on instead with a 
young woman in the wilds, 
only knows where.” 

“You surely didn’t want him to 
carry on with Miss Devant, did 
you?” laughed Mrs. Waring, while 
Waring, ignoring the home-thrust 
conveyed in his sister’s hint as to 
the manner in which he had been 
spending his day at Crookholme, said, 
“What has brought her up to town 
so suddenly ?” 

“Matrimony. They are going to 
be married in a fortnight hence—do 
you hear ?—a fortnight hence !” 

“ Well?’ 

“Well! Do you realise, my dear 
boy, what that means? It means, in 
the first place, that it will be May.” 

“Well, there’s nothing very much 
in that. It’s an unlucky month, I 
know, but—— ” 

“Nothing much in that! No self- 
respecting person is ever married in 
May, especially not in town. Then 
in the second place it means that 
everything will have to be made in 
a fortnight,—less than a fortnight 
now.” 

“T should have thought they could 
have knocked a decent wedding-cake 
together in that time,” observed 
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Waring. “TI knew a chap in Rangoon 
once who—— ” 

“ Wedding-cake !” exclaimed Ger- 
trude, who found the only sure vent to 
her contempt for her brother’s obtuse- 
ness in repeating, in a tone of ineffa- 
ble scorn, such of his words as most 
glaringly demonstrated his ignorance. 
“Whoever thinks of the wedding 
cake! One thinks of the bridegroom 
before the cake, if he is presentable ! 
You know as well as I do that it was 
the trousseau I was talking about. A 
fortnight, imagine,—and not a solitary 
idea has the poor thing got yet about 
sleeves or anything, so far as I can 
make out. I call it wicked; I had 
a good mind to refuse to be brides- 
maid.” 

“Oh, so you are going to be one of 
the bridesmaids,” said her brother. 

“ The bridesmaid, if you please, the 
only one. Just as well she didn’t 
want more. She wouldn’t have found 
many girls ready to take it up at such 
short notice, I can tell you. I suppose 
that is why she asked me. I can 
think of no other reason except that 
she has no girl-relations in town. She 
is going to be married in town, from 
an aunt’s house, apparently. A fort- 
night! The prospect is too awful to 
contemplate |” 

“And why is there such a hurry ?” 
inquired Mrs. Waring, who had been 
knitting placidly through the per- 
fervid torrent of her daughter’s talk. 

“ Didn’t you hear Mrs. Devant, 
Mother? Oh of course, you didn’t ; 
you talking to Millicent at 
the ‘My dear,’ she said to 
me most mysteriously (you know the 
way she says my de-ar) ‘my dear, I 
suppose you know that odious man is 
coming home.’ ” 

“Who? Heriot?” asked Waring, 
his interest suddenly aroused. 

“The very I told her I 
knew nothing, and she went on to 
say that somehow (how, she did not 
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time. 
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deign to inform me,) she had heard 
that he had got leave and would be 
home about the middle of May. 
‘And I am determined, my dear,’ 
she said, shoving out her fat double 
chin and wagging her old head at me, 
‘that Millicent shall be safely married 
to Freddy Hexham before that man 
puts foot on English soil.’ She’s 
frightened lest Millicent should try 
and back out of it. Have you heard 
anything about his coming, Rupert?” 

“ Not a word. What rot!” said 
Waring scornfully. “You say he 
broke it off. Why should he want it 
on again?” <A hope, remote enough 
in itself, but fostered by a remark 
which Gertrude had let fall on a 
previous occasion had, at the news 
of Heriot’s impending return from 
Burmah, arisen in his breast only to 
fade before the knowledge that the 
wedding was being expedited in order 
to obviate a contingency which (for 
he was only human after all) he could 
not but wish might in some way or 
other happen. He would have as- 
serted in all sincerity, had he been 
questioned on the point, that it was his 
fine innate love of fair play that made 
him wish to see Heriot given another 
chance with Miss Devant, but it is 
not to be supposed that the discerning 
reader will believe that, in viewing 
with distaste the idea that every 
means should be taken to prevent 
Millicent and her old love from 
coming together before the former’s 
marriage, our young friend was in 
reality actuated by so pure a senti- 
ment. 

“There is no accounting for the 
whims of the men-kind,” returned 
Miss Waring * but 
still it does seem ridiculous. <A fort- 
night, —I over it! Don’t 
you ever ask me to be one of your 
bridesmaids at a fortnight’s notice, 
for I won't,” and she turned round 
to resume her task of letter-writing. 


sententiously ; 


can’t get 
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“How did you find Miss Smart, 
by the way!” asked the mother, and 
Waring began wondering of what 
use his precautions had been if Ethel 
was to be always instinctively con- 
nected in his relatives’ minds with his 
own matrimonial prospects. 

“Oh, she’s very well,” he replied 
rather abruptly. “She'll be up in 
town very shortly,” he added after a 
brief pause, softening a little as he 
gazed into his mother’s eyes; “ I’ve 
asked her to come and look us up. 
She’s a nice girl, and I should like 
her to know you, Mother.” 

“T’m sure I should like to meet 
her, dear boy,” said Mrs. Waring, 
while Gertrude, who had been listen- 
ing to the conversation from her seat 
at the writing-table, turned suddenly 
round and asked: “ Is she as nice as 
she used to be in Burmah ?” 

“Of course, why not? I say, Ger- 
trude, does Miss Devant know why 
they are hurrying the wedding on ?” 

“T should think not. What a 
question to ask! And even if she 
did, she would not have the spirit to 
protest. Why Mrs. Devant should 
tell me I cannot conceive, any more 
than I can guess why Millicent should 
ask me, a comparative stranger; to 
be her bridesmaid. Do you know, 
there must be something very at- 
tractive and reassuring about me that 
all these good people should want to 
make me their bridesmaid and confide 
inme. Mind, this about Mr. Heriot 
must not go beyond you, Rupert,” 
she continued, as though suddenly 
alive to the fact that her discretion 
must seem hardly such as to justify 
the confidence that had been reposed 
in her. “I don’t think Mrs. Devant 
would care to have it generally 
known why they are in such a 
hurry.” 

“Oh, you may trust me. I’m not 
a girl,” laughed Waring, glad of the 
chance of a dig at his sister, and then 
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the dressing-bell put an end to the 
conversation. 

Waring had an opportunity before 
long of- seeing Mr. Hexham’s bride 
elect. A morning or two after his 
visit to Crookholme he received at 
breakfast strict injunctions to be in 
for lunch, as he to meet Miss 
Devant and her intended, who were 
coming to the house after a morning 
of shopping. In obedience to this 
behest he presented himself at the 
appointed time in the drawing-room 
and was there introduced by his sister 
to a tall, fragile-looking girl (in whose 
pale face he had little difficulty in 
recognising the features of her of the 
white neck who had figured so pro- 
minently on Heriot’s writing-table) 
and to a sandy-haired youth with 
round eyes and a thick tremulous 
under-lip, who fulfilled in every out- 
ward particular his preconceived idea 
of what the obnoxious but opulent 
suitor was going to be like. The 
two were an ill-assorted couple, as ill- 
assorted, so far as appearances went, 
as Heriot and Miss Devant would have 
been the reverse. Waring had made 
up his mind on this point before they 
went down to luncheon. He was 
obliged to confess to himself soon 
after the meal had begun that he 
was not as favourably impressed with 
Gertrude’s friend as, guided by his 
sister’s descriptions of her charms, he 
had expected to be. He was not, it 
is true, surprised to find her neither 
lively nor communicative, but 
reserve exceeded his anticipations. 
He had learned enough about her 
from Gertrude to know that her ap- 
parent haughtiness was merely a 
cloak for her shyness, but with her 
reticence she combined such an apa- 
thetic, almost vacant, demeanour that 
he wondered at his sister’s making 
an intimate of so eminently unin- 
teresting an individual. As the meal 
progressed, began to 
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understand that she was treating 
this acceptance of her bridesmaid’s 
hospitality merely as one of the pre- 
liminaries to a ceremony to which 
he could see she looked forward with 
no feeling of pleasure. Whatever 
pangs of despised love the Heriot- 
episode had left behind she was care- 
ful to hide. She could pride herself 
in not having been found wanting in 
filial duty, but it was clear that she 
was not going to feign an interest in 
the details of a wedding that was dis- 
tasteful to her, or simulate an affec- 
tion for her betrothed which she did 
not feel. 

Hexham, in marked contrast to the 
bride elect, was animation itself. The 
young man was determined to render 
himself as agreeable as possible, and, 
with his mind bent to the task, did 
his utmost to make up for the young 
lady’s lack of conversation at table. 
Waring soon saw that, though empty- 
headed and self-sufficient, the youth 
was perfectly innocuous, and he soon 
understood from her passive disregard 
of his banalities how it was that 
Millicent had prevailed upon herself 
to look upon a union with him as 
He was an 


possible or supportable. 
which 


infliction, but an _ infliction 
could be largely ignored, and she was 
evidently looking to being able to 
render her married life bearable by 
treating him in nearly all points as 
a negligible quantity.’ She did not 
speak of Heriot, a fact which Waring 
took as an indication that her wound 
still smarted, though when once in 
conversation he referred to Tatkin 
her eye lighted and she made as 
though she have said some- 
thing 4 propos of the place. She did 
not, however, speak, and it was left 
to Hexham to rush in where Millicent 
had feared to tread, though he did 
not raise the subject of the previous 
love till after luncheon, when Waring 
had led him into the little smoking- 
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room at the back of the house, and 
he sat puffing jerkily at a cigarette, 
while he trifled with the germ of a 
diminutive red moustache. 

“You knew a chap, Heriot, out in 
Burmah, didn’t you?” he asked. 

Waring looked up at him, but 
Hexham avoided his gaze. “ Yes,’ 
he said; “TI was at a place called 
Tatkin with him.” 

“Do you know him well?” 

“ Fairly well.” 

“You know he engaged to 
Miss Dudley-Devant, don’t you?” 

wat ng 

“ What sort of a chap is he?” 

* Don’t you know him?” 

“ Never met him; he doesn’t come 
from our part of the country. Milli- 
cent met him up in Buckinghamshire 
somewhere.” 

* Ah, well,—he’s queer rather,— 
critical and sarcastic—a nasty one 
to cross, I should think. One never 
can tell what he’s going to be: up to 
next.” He chose his words deliber- 
ately, not, I regret to say, without 
a malicious hope that they might 
bring some vague sense of discomfort 
to the hapless youth before him who 
had supplanted the subject of their 
conversation. He very nearly added, 
“T suppose you know he is coming 
home shortly,” for he presumed that 
neither of the innocents had been 
let into the secret of Mrs. Devant’s 
precipitation, but he remembered in 
time the gibe he had cast at his 
sister only a few days before, and 
refrained. 

“A gentleman, I suppose, and all 
that ?” 

“Oh most decidedly.” 

“ Have you any idea why he broke 
off the engagement?” pursued Hex- 
ham the 


was 


ingenuous, gazing at his 
interlocutor out of the corner of his 
red-rimmed eyes, while he plucked at 
his nether-lip. 

“He did not tell me,” returned 
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Waring shortly. “He’s not in the 
habit of indulging in confidences.” 

“T suppose it was some other girl,” 
opined Hexham pacifically. “ Are 
there any decent females out there 
by any chance? Tatkin I think you 
said the name of the place was.” 

“No unmarried ladies,” said War- 
ing still more shortly ; the idea of a 
“decent female” in Tatkin having 
been the cause of Heriot’s falling 
away was one he had no wish what- 
ever to contemplate. 

“H’m, that’s funny. I suppose he 
had his reasons. Hope you don’t 
think me inquisitive? It’s a matter 
I'm rather interested in. I’ve iong 
wanted to come across some fellow 
that knew the man. I dare say it was 
some girl he had met in England, 
though why he should break it off 
out there I don’t know. Thanks,— 
I'll have another cigarette if I may.” 

“Well, what do you think of 
them?” asked Gertrude, as _ her 
brother re-appeared in the drawing- 
room after escorting her guests to 
the front door. 

“Oh, I like her,” was the reply, 
“though I don’t think she is as in- 
teresting as I expected.” 

“Thank heaven, she is not interest- 
ing,” returned the sister. “I shouldn’t 
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have anything to say to her if she 
was. But you do like her?” 

ae 

“So does Mother You've 
got over your prejudice against her 
by this time, haven’t you, Mother?” 

“T was never prejudiced, dear,” 
replied Mrs. Waring, and as_ her 
daughter laughed incredulously, she 
added: “I think she is a nice lady- 
like girl. She certainly improves on 
acquaintance, but I don’t think I 
care for the bridegroom much. He 
seems rather a foolish young man.” 

“Qh, he’s too terrible for words,” 
ejaculdted Gertrude. “I always 
thought he was objectionable, but 
I never realised till to-day that he 
was so absolutely inane. He’s never 
tried to be funny before. What do 
you think of him, Rupert?” 

“He’s rather a young ass, but 
harmless enough, I should think. Not 
so bad as I thought he would be.” 

“Did you ever see such eyes and 
such a mouth?” 

“They might be more artistic.” 

“ And such terrible hair?” 

“ He’s not a beauty, but there’s no 
harm in his hair that I can see.” 

“Why, you always used to loathe 
red hair!” exclaimed Gertrude. 

““T don’t now,” said her brother. 


now. 


(To be continued.) 





MY FIRST 

Wir only a week to spare I found 
myself for the first time in my life in 
Switzerland. My idea was to travel 
through in leisurely stages by rail, 
steamer, and diligence, to walk some 
few excursions within reasonable and 
safe distance of a hotel, to view the 
Alps from the backs of mules and 
other points of vantage, and to return 
But 
once among the mountains I became 


refreshed to less romantic scenes. 


possessed with a soaring ambition to 
Eventually I selected 
and ascended one, and my experiences, 


scale a peak. 


being those of an amateur, may be of 


interest to others, not mountaineers, 
who like myself may sometime suc- 
cumb to this same ambition. 

The middle of August 


Martigny, whence we journeyed by 


found us at 


rail to Grindelwald by way of Berne. 
Our destination should have been the 
lovely town of Interlaken between the 
lakes of Thun and Brienz, but I could 
not the high Alps fascinated 
their influence seemed mesmeric ; 
them almost 
We passed Inter- 
laken and went on that same evening 
village nestling at 
the feet of the giants of the Bernese 
Oberland. 

When we arrived it was grey and 
but the 
could clearly discern the snow on the 
flanks of the mighty Wetterhorn and 
Eiger. There, right 
they towered, and seemed to beckon 


rest: 
me ; 
tow ards 


I was drawn 


against my will. 


to Grindelwald, a 


raining, below clouds we 


abreast of us, 


to the timid sojourners of the valley. 

The Bear Hotel, one of the largest 
in Switzerland, was crowded, almost 
entirely with English, the Americans 
preferring the lower and warmer levels. 
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Knowing no one else, I questioned the 
proprietor of the hotel about guides 
and the feasibility of scaling a peak. 
On these precipitous Alps no one is 
allowed to go with less than two certi- 
ficated guides. The proprietor, finding 
that I was a novice, demurred to my 
attempting the higher Alps forthwith, 
and urged me to have at least a day 
with a guide over some ladders across 
a glacier and round the face of a pre- 
cipice, a trial-climb he called it. He 
sketched a tour, and 
having engaged a guide with ropes 


seven hours’ 
and ice-axe for the following day, I 
had to rest content for the time being. 

The high Alps are more powerful 
than ever the Sirens were. - Towering 
in dazzling splendour above the clouds, 
as they look down on the human 
atoms at their feet, they seemed to 
** Ascend, poor mortal ; 


say: these 


Come, 


are the heights of Olympus. 
soothe thy troubled spirit, thy too 
the 
glory of our eternal snow. 


radiant 
The free 
air of the high heavens shall inspire 
and strengthen thee; our janitors, 
brave children of old Jacques Balmat, 
shall guide and guard thee. Ascend, 
the Gods to their eterna] temples wel- 
come thee.” 


often aching heart, in 


The next morning I was introduced 
to a guide, Peter Brawand, a fair- 
haired sturdy Teuton, who spoke 
English well, had an honest face, and 
had ascended ali the peaks of the 
district,—Shreckhorn, Eiger, Wetter- 
horn, Monch, and Fin- 
I found the seven hours’ 
walk, taken slowly at the mountaineers’ 
pace, by no means fatiguing. We 
went past the Wetterhorn Hotel to 


Jungfrau, 
steraarhorn. 
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the chdlet at the end of the mule-path 
and up the ladders in the rock- 
chimneys by the side of the upper 
Grindelwald glacier. The ladders as- 
cended through crevices, and over 
bluffs, an almost perpendicular course 
of some nine hundred feet to the top 
of the first cliff. Below and to the left 
the edge of the glacier rises with the 
cliff in pyramids and in bold crevasses 
down which the crumbling ice and 
débris fall continuously with a sound 
like distant thunder. At midday, 
when the sun is hot, the great glacier 
is never silent. Down the moraine 
and over the glaciers we then ascended 
to the Grindelwald face of the Wetter- 
horn, where a narrow pass winds round 
it, while above and below for thousands 
of feet is one mighty precipice. Over 
here, in the early summer, avalanches 
of snow fall almost from the summit 
nine thousand feet down. Arrived at 
the pass we sat down to lunch, facing 
the valley below some two thousand 
feet, and IT accustomed myself to look 
down it without flinching. 

After lunch Peter put on the rope 
and I climbed down over the edge as 
far as I could Peter proved a 
generous tutor and said I should do 
not only for the Eiger but for .the 
Shreckhorn! Having descended, still 
roped, through the scrub, I practised 
cutting steps on the face of a large 
avalanche lying unmelted at the foot 
of the mountain. 

That evening we decided to attempt 
the Eiger next day. Peter was to 
engage another guide; we were to 
sleep at the Scheidegg Hotel the first 
night, and begin the ascent at two on 
the following morning. 

That evening, in a stroll before 
dinner, we met an old friend of mine, 
K. When we met he was just re- 
covering from an attack of bronchitis 
contracted, or at least aggravated, by 
an ascent of the Wetterhorn in a 
snow-storm. The meeting was not 
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only a pleasant but a fortunate one 
for me. Finding I was quite a be- 
ginner and bent on scaling a peak, he 
took me in hand, insisted on my 
coming to his room, showed me the 
various uses of the ice-axe, lectured 
me on standing well up, not hugging 
the mountain, never hurrying, and 
never hesitating to consult or call 
upon the guide. He made a list of 
what we should require,—the style of 
boots, hat, provisions, &c.—impressed 
on me that mountaineering was a 
scientific game of great skill, and that 
one could not afford to throw away a 
single chance. 

The next morning, some snow hav 
ing fallen in the night, Peter rather 
demurred at the Eiger. He said the 
rocks would be too icy, we should 
have to turn back, he should prefer 
the Wetterhorn. As the fee for the 
Wetterhorn was lower and Peter was 
determined, I began to think there 
must be something in it, and accepted 
the alternative. K. consoled me after- 
wards by saying that the Eiger was 
all right, but that the guides had 
their doubts about me. Moreover, no 
one knew the Eiger, whereas the 
Wetterhorn was a well-known peak ; 
it would sound much better than the 
Eiger. The Eiger is thirteen thou- 
sand feet high, the Wetterhorn some 
eight hundred feet less ; the former is 
no steeper than the latter, but consists 
of harder rock which becomes almost 
impossible in places with a little snow 
and ice on it. The Wetterhorn is 
aptly described by Baedeker as the 
“magnificent and almost perpendicu- 
lar” Wetterhorn. It towers into the 
sky, and rising sheer up from its base, 
with no other peaks on its flanks, it 
is one of the noblest of the Alps. 


Johan was engaged as my second 


guide. We took four bottles of bur- 


gundy, a bottle of cognac, a fowl, eggs, 
bread and butter, material for soup at 
the hut, and an extra shirt, socks, and 


EK 
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breeches for sleeping in. Rockets, by 
K.’s order cut in two, were lashed 
on the knapsacks, and subsequently 
spliced and fired from the hut that 
night,—the signal being answered 
from the hotel. The wine was carried 
by the guides in special tin bottles. 
At the mule-path chdlet each guide 
added some wood to his load for the 
fire in the hut. As we passed the 
stone erected to the memory of Dr. 
Haller and his two guides I called 
Peter’s attention to it and said I 
hoped we should have better luck. 
He would do his _ best, 


but an ice-glacier was always an ice- 


said he 
glacier. 

After ascending the long series of 
ladders and crossing the upper Grin- 
delwald glacier in the usual track 
without difficulty, we came to where 
the little track on the further side of 
the glacier divided, the one path 
going round the cliff which I had 
taken on the previous day, and the 
other ascending to the hut. 

We had left Grindelwald at half- 
past one in the afternoon: the sun 
was out and so far the path, although 
steep, was practicable for walking ; 
but as the pace had been rather faster 
than I cared about, I called a halt 
to Peter said he 
anxious to gain the hut before a 
on. As I knew my 
weakest spot was a want of first-class 
condition, and that in the most 
favourable circumstances the hut was 
four and a half hours’ stiff climbing, 
I had to mildly remonstrate with my 
chief guide. 


cool down. was 


storm came 


“Peter,” I said, “for precipices, 


avalanches storms I not. 
If a storm comes, it must come and 
be to it; but I cannot 
hurried ; fatigue I will not endure.” 

“Wine gives strength,” answered 
Peter; “I think we had better have 
some wine.” 


“Well, Peter, it 


and care 


I ye 


is against 


my 
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principles to drink so early in the 
day, but we will have some wine.” 

Shortly after this timely halt the 
real climb began. From this point, 
to the little patch of green on which 
the hut stands, the ascent traverses 
the face of a precipitous rock-slope 
rising some three thousand feet above 
the glacier. The rock affords in 
places little or no foothold, and steps, 
just big enough to rest a boot on, 
are cut in it; here and there in the 
worst places a hole, or iron for the 
hand being also fixed in the rock. 
A steady head and a sure foot must 
take you step by step up this ascent. 
I went up without being roped to 
the guides, though I question the 
wisdom of doing so. I found that 
Rudolph Kauffman, the headman of 
the Grindelwald guides, who, with 
Rubi, took the two Messrs. Baedeker 
up before us, and whom we found 
at the hut on our arrival, had all 
gone up roped. The descent is never 
made without the rope, and I am 
sure the ascent should not be, except 
in the case of first-rate experts. 
There are many places where you 
have to work your right foot into 
the step occupied by the left before 
you can advance, it being necessary 
to take every fresh step with the 
foot nearest the rock,—that is, in 
going up, the left foot. 

We were only four hours and three 
quarters going up from Grindelwald, 
an unnecessarily short time for me, 
and I was relieved to find that both 
Peter and Johan perspiring 
freely. We were caught in the rain 
but just escaped the hail, which would 
have been rather deadly on the cliff 
if it had lodged in the steps, so the 
hurry was perhaps justified. I was 
wet through, and glad to get into my 
dry things at the hut. 

At the hut found the two 
Messrs. Baedeker, sons of the present 
editor of the guide-books, with Rudolph 


were 


we 
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Kauffman and Rubi, their guides. 
Soup was soon ready and we made an 
excellent dinner. At half-past eight 
we fired our rockets, after the guides 
had spliced the sticks on, and were 
answered from Grindelwald. The 
night looked fine and we turned in. 
The bedding consisted of a plentiful 
supply of straw and blankets on a 
raised platform, something like the 
litter provided in kennels for fox- 
hounds; both straw and _ blankets 
were a little damp but otherwise 
comfortable enough. 

A few hours after turning in the 
wind rose, and the guides one by one 
got up and went out to inspect the 
weather, consultations in a_ stage 
whisper apparently going on at inter- 
vals through the night. The hut is 
well placed, under a rocky peak on 
the mountain side right over the pre- 
cipice bounding the upper Grindel- 
wald glacier; above it again, some 
thousand feet is situated the Krinnen 
glacier. It is thus between two 
glaciers, and from them at short in- 
tervals, came, like distant thunder, 
the hollow roaring sound of ice falling 
continuously into the 
glacier is a living, moving thing, ever 
grinding its slow course down the 
mountain-side. 

We were to start at two, and were 
called for coffee half an hour before. 
Everything, including two lanterns, 
was made ready for the start. The 
first thousand feet or so, a rocky 
stone-strewn tract, free snow, 
was to be crossed in the dark with 
the aid of lanterns until the edge of 
the Krinnen glacier was reached, by 
which time it would be growing light. 
At the last moment, after a final look 
at the sky, the guides turned round 
in a body and said we must wait, as 
a storm was coming. In five minutes 
it did come with a vengeance,— 
thunder and lightning and rain fit to 
wash the hut away. We turned in 


crevasses. A 


from 
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again, made all snug, and waited. 
The storm continued, and one by one 
we dropped off to sleep. It seemed 
probable that our further ascent would 
have to be abandoned, as rain below 
meant snow higher up. But by five 
the had the guides, 
after some further consultation, an- 
nounced that they were ready to start 
and would see what it was like on 
and near the couloir. An _ hour’s 
tedious climbing brought us to the 
edge of the Krinnen glacier, and here 
we put on the rope. Over the glacier 
the snow lay thick ; all 
were covered, and it was evident we 
should have to cross with care. 

We were all roped, Kauffman, the 
two Baedekers, and Rubi going first 


storm ceased ; 


the crevasses 


on one rope, my two guides and my- 
self following on another. Kauffman 
felt in front of him very carefully 
with his axe before each step. We 
followed in our leaders’ tracks, pre- 
sumably without much fear of going 
into a crevasse ; but, as ill luck would 
have it, the snow gave way beneath 
me and I went through up to my 
waist, my feet dangling in space be- 
low. Johan, my second guide, was 
not keeping his end of the rope tight 
enough, and might have followed me, 
being much too near ; but Peter pulled 
steadily ahead at the and I 
hauled myself out. The sensation, 
though not pleasant. 
Higher up the slope of the glacier 
became and every step 
had to At length we got 
safely over and on to the rocks form- 
ing an aréte on the Grindelwald side 
of the couloir. 


rope 
novel, was 


more steep, 


be cut. 


After another hour’s 


climbing, each step being scraped by 


Kaufiman’s ice-axe in the snow-covered 
rocks, we halted for a little refresh- 
ment. Up to this point the sky had 
been slightly clouded, but no snow 
was falling. At 
distant 


intervals came the 
thunder of the retreating 
storm alternating with the roar of the 
EE 2 
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The dis- 
tinction between the two sounds was 
difficult and formed a fruitful topic 
of discussion among the guides ; when 
a louder roar than usual occurred we 
were, on enquiry, ’ by the 
guides that it was only an avalanche. 
I felt a little feeble at this stage, 
my slip into the crevasse having 
rather shaken me; but I found bur- 
gundy an excellent restorative, and 
started again much better for the halt. 
The now very pre- 
cipitous and, covered as it was with 
snow, had to be negotiated with great 
care, every step being cut and tried 
by Kauffman as when we were on 
the upper side of the glacier. At 
length came to a spot where 
the rocks overhung, and we had to 
the 


avalanches in the crevasses. 


assure 


aréte became 


we 


descend for our passage across 
couloir. 

The cowloir, from the plateau at 
the foot of the snow-saddle to the 
glacier, is a slide some four thousand 
feet in length, and where we crossed 
it it some thousand feet 
above the glacier. The bed of this 
slide, or gully, is of ice, and, like the 
rocks of the aréte, it was covered with 


was two 


a coating of snow. 

Here, for the first time, as we de- 
scended towards the couloir under the 
projecting rocks, I realised that, hard 
to go up these continuous 
precipices, it was worse to come down. 
A fall meant thousands of feet, and 
a false step might easily produce the 
fall of the whole party, in spite of the 
rope, on those slippery snow-covered 
rocks. 
behind me, kept a careful eye and 
the we descended. 
Ascending, the depths are only seen 
looking voluntarily behind, and 
consequently at occasional intervals 
only ; but descending, one looks down, 
and the awful consequences of a 
mistake are continually before one. 
Hands and feet were both used as 


as it was 


My second guide, who came 


hand on rope as 


on 
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we advanced in the steps. Having 
reached the point of projecting rocks 
Kauffman cut deep steps in the couloir 
over which we passed to the aréte on 
the other side. Here the ascent was 
so steep and slippery with the freshly 
fallen snow that the guides consulted 
as to the feasibility of proceeding. I 
could hear Kauffman, in deep guttural 
tones like the voice of the glaciers 
amidst which he has lived, ejaculating 
“ Schlecht, schlecht (bad, bad).” On 
enquiring from Peter, I learned that 
it was not the ascent that they feared 
so much as the descent. If the snow 
thawed a little as the day wore on, 
they thought it might be less difficult, 
as it would, be more bound together. 
and less slippery; if it did not thaw 
we should have to descend on the 
other side, and possibly sleep in 
another hut. 

I took the occasion to assure Peter 
that whether we reached the summit 
or no my guides’ fees would be the 
same; I even hinted that I was re- 
signed to returning if the guides 
thought it too dangerous, and that I 
was averse to another night in damp 
straw. But Kauffman and his party 
decided to go on, and Peter followed. 
In a short time the rocks became so 
slippery that Kauffman struck boldly 
out into the cou/oir cutting deep steps 


in its face and ascending in zig-zag 
3y this route in the course 


course. 
of an hour, without encountering 
avalanche or falling stones, both of 
which are common in the cowloir when 
the snow begins to melt, we reached 
a small plateau of snow at the foot of 
the saddle. Here we found a spot 
sheltered from the sharp wind, and 
took wine biscuits ; the 
guides unbuckled their knapsacks, 
and we prepared for the last climb 
some seven or eight hundred feet over 
the snow-saddle to the summit. 

The saddle was a slender sort of 
crest like a cocks-comb consisting en- 


some and 
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tirely of snow. On one side was a 
sheer face, on the other a terribly 
steep slope, our course lying on the 
narrow line between the two. Now 
to the possibility of slipping back was 
added that of falling on one side or 
sliding off on the other, an exquisite 
variety of sensations. As we followed 
rather closely on the tracks of the 
Baedekers and Kauffman, Rubi lead- 
ing this time with deep firm steps cut 
with the of his the 
whole fragile structure seemed to me 
to shake a little. I told Peter to 
keep back a bit for fear our united 
weight might produce an avalanche, 
but he said there was no danger; 
possibly the shaking was merely a 
subjective sensation. Three-quarters 
of an hour took us to a snow cornice 
through 
which we had to gently break our 
way before we finally emerged on the 
summit. There 
stand, about eighteen inches between 
the foot of the cornice and a series 
of impossible slopes and precipices,— 
ten thousand feet down to Grindel- 
wald, from where, as K. put it, if you 
once started you might go straight 
into some soup at the Bear 
Hotel. I had a sensation that I’might 
float off in any direction into space. 
The younger Baedeker, with a feel- 
ing of mingled triumph and repose, 
here put out his axe to lean on; he 
put it out a little too far; it went 
through the cornice with a rush and 
he nearly followed, but was pulled up 
by Kauffman, who gave a grim laugh, 
though it did not strike me personally 
as a laughing-matter. 

Having come to a temporary halt, 
we looked around us at our leisure. 
The Shreckhorn, Eiger, and Mitten- 
berg had been clear for a few minutes 
at a time as The 
Mittenberg, some nine thousand feet 
high, now looked insignificant below 
us. Over the greater part of the 


snow-end axe, 


overhanging towards us, 


was just room to 


one’s 


we ascended. 
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scene at our feet floated a canopy of 
cloud, but now for a few minutes the 
clouds cleared looked out 
over the Bernese Oberland,—out over 
a mighty tempest-torn sea of ever- 
lasting unrest, a of which the 
waves were giant Alps, their glitter- 
ing Haked with whitest 
foam, their desolate hollows filled 
with the muttering of the 
grinding glacier and the hoarse roar 
of the falling avalanche. At the 
Poles, beyond the foot of man, are 
frozen and less pene- 
trable than these, but surely not more 
sublime, more awful than the Alps, 
the fountain-head of the of 
Europe, clad in a pure white shroud 
of everlasting snow. 

Our view was a brief one, and the 
canopy of rolled back once 
more. We now began the descent. 
As we started the wind blew in fitful 
gusts; ere long it increased to a gale 
and with it came a driving storm of 
As Kauffman and the Baede- 
kers had gallantly led in the ascent, 
I thought it only fair that we should 
lead descending. I put Johan in 
front and reserved Peter, my chief 
and best guide, for the post of re- 
sponsibility behind. We had scarcely 
got through the cornice and on to the 
ridge or snow-saddle, when the storm 
burst upon us; it from our 
right, and on our left was the pre- 
cipitous side of the saddle, by the 
edge of which lay our narrow steep 
track. To the falling snow were now 
added sheets of it lifted by the gale 
from the slopes around, the whole 
being dashed with blinding fury in 
our We were practically at 
the summit over twelve thousand feet 
up, and the rarefied keen air cut like 
steel. 


and we 


sea 


crests as 


low 


crueller 


seas 


rivers 


cloud 


snow. 


blew 


Taces. 


Around us chaos reigned on 
either and were the 
yawning of At this 
crisis my second guide, who had been 
leading very slowly, came to a halt. 


side, below 


gulfs chaos. 
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“1 can’t go on,” he said ; “I shall be 
blown “We must on,” 
“if I stand still 
here for ten minutes I shall be frozen.” 
He went on a few paces, and stopped 
again. I then told Peter to change 
places with him, and had to content 
myself with my second guide behind. 
The wind seemed to be driving the 


over.” 


go 


was my answer; 


snow through my ear into my brain ; 
it was maddening. I put up my left 
hand, with a warm mitten on, firmly 
over it, and trusted to the axe grasped 
by the handle near the head in my 
right hand; " 
in a 
false step and 
glissad: ; I 
my 


but the slope was very 
few minutes I made 
shot off 
plunged the 
axe in the snow right 
and 
and 


steep ; 
first 
a sitting 
handle of 
to the 
remained 


my on 


up head 


firm, 


hung on; it 
simultaneously 
response to 
pull at 
brought me to a standstill. 
future 


in 
taking a 


Johan shout, 


my 
the rope, 
For the 
care of 
After 
the descent I 


ror vl 


my ear must take 
itself ; the risk was too great. 
this the of 
never threw away a Had 
the I slipped, we 
should have slid at a terrifie pace for 
five hundred feet on to the small 
plateau. It was some fifteen yards 
and might have come to 
a standstill there; failing this 
should have entered the cow/oir and 
plunged for four thousand feet into 
the glacier. ‘ 


for rest 
chance. 


party gone when 


across, we 


we 


Peter went doggedly on with firm 
steady steps, and as we reached ‘the 
plateau we were out of the storm-belt 
which was still raging above. 
an intense relief, and I looked up at 
the party behind. 
and still in the storm they looked like 


It was 
Covered with snow 
strange, fantastic creatures of the 
waste around them, as they followed 
in our tracks. The sudden cessation 
of the storm below a certain height 
was as startling as it was delightful. 
The wind still blew hard, but the 
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snow, the driving, blinding snow, now 
swept in a harmless cloud above us. 
We reached the sheltered hollow where 
the knapsacks lay and rested for a 
while. We had scaled the summit : 
we were off the saddle, for the time 
at least out but the 
couloir and the aréte remained. We 
gird up once more. 
Had the snow melted a little on those 
rocks, or must we go down the other 
The 


in 


of the storm; 


must our loins 


side ? guides consulted, and 
decided favour of our old route. 
From this point the Messrs. Baedeker 
with Kauffman and Rubi preceded us. 

We followed our old line, taking 
the steps scraped and cut in the ascent. 
The first eight hundred feet were a 
zig-zag down the face of the cow/oir ; 
the snow, which might avalanche en 
masse with us upon it to the glacier, 
lay thick upon it, and beneath the 
snow was a bed of ice. The guides 
Every muscle and 
on the stretch ; 
before each step Kauffman would feel 
for a sure hold for his ice-axe, at times 
taking a turn of the rope round the 
buried axe and always holding the 
slack well up in his right hand ; then 
with feet well placed he would give 
the signal, and Rubi, followed by the 
Baedekers, made another step in ad- 
vance. Thus foot by foot, with ice- 
axes buried at every step, we crept 
down the gully. At 
length we came to where our ascend- 


now were a study. 


every nerve seemed 


treacherous 


ing tracks left the aréte, and we were 
once more on its snow-covered rocks, 
It midday ; yes, the snow had 
thawed a little; it softer and 
not slippery, and with care we 
could negotiate the rocks. But with 
freshly fallen snow, when thawing sets 


was 
was 


SO 


There was 
a crash above us; a small stone, and 
then another, flew past as if fired from 
acannon. My party were behind and 
nearest the couloir ; we hurried for- 


in, beware the avalanche ! 


ward, my second guide, again nearly 
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off his head, was close upon me, I 
looked up ; a stone, shooting out from 
the mountain-side, seemed to hang in 
mid air right over us ; then it passed 
like a flash of lightning some six 
yards to our right. I have heard 
the bullets whistling round me in a 
skirmish, and the sensation now was 
very similar. This fall of stones and 
snow was scarcely ap avalanche, but, 
had it occurred a few minutes before, it 
might have thinned our ranks. Once 
on the aréte we were out of the track 
of avalanches, which almost invariably 
on this side of the mountain slide 
down the couloir ; the risk from falling 
stones was now small, except from 
those started by ourselves. As my 


party came last our responsibility in 
this respect was considerable. By 
keeping close to the others the risk 
was reduced to a minimum, as a stone 
naturally becomes more dangerous and 
less easy to avoid with every foot it 
In any particularly bad places 


falls. 
one party stood still while the others 
advanced, as we had done in ascend- 
ing. The rocks seemed terribly steep ; 
a bad slip would be worse here than 
on the deep snow of the saddle, but 
the thaw had made the snow very soft 
and we were able to pick out firm 
footholds. Coming down a series of 
ledges an awkward incident occurred 
which might have cost me a finger. 
My second guide pinned my mitten to 
the rock with his ice-axe, the point 
passing by a miracle right between 
my fingers ; I was on a narrow pass 
below him at the time and put up my 
hand to steady myself. The fingers, 
as is common with snow-gloves, were 
all encased together, which made the 
escape more remarkable. 

An hour’s descent of the aréte 
brought us to where we must again 
cross the couloir. As a cat watches 
for a mouse to emerge from a likely 
hole did Kauffman watch the heights 
of the couloir for the least sign of 
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falling stones or snow, while Rubi 
cut deep steps across its face; and 
so one by one, each by turns watch- 


,ing for the man in front the path 


of the avalanche, did we traverse 
the couloir for the last time. Having 
crossed without mishap or alarm we 
now had the corner of overhanging 
rock to turn, a short rock-chimney to 
ascend, and we were once more de- 
scending the rocks on the other side 
of the couloir. 

An hour brought us to the edge of 
the Krinnen glacier, and here, there 
being a small sheltered plateau a few 
yards in diameter, our first halt in 
ascending after leaving the hut, we 
rested and made an excellent lunch. 
Remembering my little experience 
with the crevasse in ascending, I 
insisted on the rope being kept 
thoroughly taut as we crossed the 
glacier. We got safely over and were 
even able to glissade down the last 
few hundred yards where the snow 
was hard. Off the glacier there now 
only remained some half hour’s walk- 
ing over rocks and screes to the hut. 
After eight hours’ continued strain it 
was a relief to feel that the rope was 
no longer necessary, and to walk, or 
rather scramble, unencumbered with 
it. I was tired, and knowing that 
the cliffs below the hut were yet 
to come, determined to husband my 
strength. Slackening my pace, there- 
fore, I told my guides that they could 
go on and light the fire at the hut. 
They had not gone a hundred yards 
ahead of me before a thick cloud 
suddenly swept over us, shutting out 
hut, guides, and everything else more 
than a few feet distant. Peter imme- 
diately shouted out that he would 
come back; but I told him to stay 
where he was and keep shouting, by 
which means I soon found him. He 
would not leave me again, and 
we got down to the hut wet through 


to find the fire lighted by Kauffman. 
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My First 


After the clouds rain in tor- 
rents. 

It is usual returning to 
three or four hours at the hut, but if 
we were to get down that day we 
could not afford more than 


after 


came 


on rest 


one; 380 
and 
cognac we started in the heavy rain 
down the ladders to the pass on the 
cliffs over the upper Grindelwald 
glacier. Here the into 
use again; again every step had to 
taken with 
ladders, 


some coffee, a cigarette, 


ré pes came 


be scrupulous care 


grass, rocks, all were wet 
and slippery, and the crevasses gaped 
a thousand feet The waters 
poured over the little holds for foot 
and hand cut here and there in the 
rock. I was glad to feel that Peter 
kept the rope fairly tight from behind 
and on the look-out. We 
got down at last, crossed the upper 
climbed 
the moraine, and finally went down 
the series of to the chélet. 
From here hour’s walk over 
the mule-path to Grindelwald ended 
our expedition. We reached the 
Bear at half-past seven, fourteen 
hours and a half from leaving the hut 
in the morning. Adding the four 
hours and three-quarters of the pre- 
vious day occupied in reaching the 
hut, we had been nineteen hours and 
“ the 
magnificent and almost perpendict 
Wetterhorn.” , 

Cliff upon cliff, snow-slopes, and 
rocky arétes make up the Wetterhorn. 
On its side are few resting-places. 
With the exception of the rocks be- 
tween the hut and the Krinnen 
glacier, the little rock-shelter beyond 


below. 


1] 
was well 


Grindelwald glacier, over 
ladders 


an 


a quarter altogether climbing 
lar 


Mountain. 


the glacier, and the small plateau at 
the foot of the snow-saddle, it is one 
long climb. Below the hut are some 
ladders, and small holds for foot and 
hand are hewn here and there. Above, 
to its summit, it trackless as 
when Mr. Justice Wills and the guide 
Auguste Balmat first made the ascent 
forty years ago. As a peak it is not 
in mountaineering phraseology quite 
first-class, and though more precipi- 
tous than either Mont Blanc or the 
Jungfrau it is not so high. 
few men have lost their lives here, 
notably Haller and his two guides, 
never traced. In _ bad 
weather all Alps become formidable, 
the Wetterhorn not less than others. 
The couloir is only taken as a last 
resource, as it was in our case, and is 


is as 


Some 


who were 


never safe. 

The guides 
the ascent had been one of the most 
difficult had made, and _ that 
they dreaded facing the cou/oir ; but 
all is well that ends well and the 
Wetterhorn remains a noble glowing 
figure in the retrospect of my life. 
Mountaineers that the world 
affords nothing like mountaineering ; 
it transcends all other pleasures, and 
the Alps must remain the 
greatest playground of Europe. Body, 
mind, soul, all are occupied, entranced 
with the rapture of the hour. Nothing 
such 


afterwards said that 


they 


say 


ever 


gives complete 
absorption as mountaineering ; your 
thoughts do not wander, your atten- 
tion is undivided, all else is forgotten, 
you live only in the present. Moun- 
taineering never bores,—except per- 
haps on paper. 


change, rest, 


ALFRED P. HILLIER. 





A GRANDMOTHER'S TALES. 


Vous l’avez vu? Grand’Mére 
Vous l’avez vu ?—Béranger. 


THERE is nothing which seems so 
peculiarly our own as the memories 
of our past. Nothing is so interest- 
ing to the old woman, who sits at 
home and spins, as to call up the 
visions of other days and let them 
fit before her mental eyes. She 
should not, I think, keep them to 
herself, though [ cannot quite per- 
suade myself that younger people 
will care to listen, or that it is in 
any sense a duty so much as a 
pleasure, to talk about the past. 
If it be a duty, indeed the pub- 
lishers’ lists just now show how 


many noble persons there are who 


are willing, even anxious, to sacrifice 
themselves in this way. And indeed, 
precious as these possessions are, to 
us there is nothing that we are so 
ready to part with. To capture one 
wedding-guest and make him hear us 
to the very end is bliss; to persuade 
the public to listen but for a few 
minutes is enough to tempt most of 
us almost into indiscretions. It was, 
I am convinced, for his old friend’s 
sake that Béranger tried to cajole 
her grandchildren into asking her to 
talk about le petit Caporal. 

As for me, alas, I never saw 
Napoleon. I have but trifles to 
offer; yet trifles sometimes rise at 
last to the rank of bric-d-brac, and 
which of us would not die happy if 
he felt sure he had helped to crowd 
the shelves of an old curiosity-shop ? 
Ido not aim so high. I only claim 
that in a few cases what are mere 
names to the young people of to-day 
have in my mind the colours and 


forms of reality ; that, as I look back, 
they are pictures and not merely sym- 
bols which come before my mind’s eye. 

As I am not a country cousin 
myself, I find it difficult to suppose 
that country life, even of sixty years 
ago, can afford much that would be 
worth recording ; daisies and butter- 
cups are much the same as they 
were when the Queen came to the 
throne. I was born in London; and 
I sing of bricks and mortar, men 
and women, fogs and smoky chimneys. 

My baby memories go back a year 
or two beyond the beginning of the 
present reign. One advantage we 
had then; we could see what was 
going on far better than we can 
now. I will not say that our great 
men were greater then, but they 
were less hidden from us. London 
was so much smaller; the houses 
were fewer ; the streets less crowded. 
When I remember London first there 
were no omnibuses, and when they 
came it was very long before any 
lady might dare to enter them. A 
few lumbering old hackney coaches, 
a few glass coaches, as they were 
called, trundled heavily along the 
streets; the lively hansom was as 
little dreamed of as the fretful bicycle. 
Our wits were not then, as now, 
wholly absorbed in trying to cross 
the street in safety; we could look 
about us at our leisure. I have 
sometimes thought that I remembered 
seeing running footmen trotting by 
the carriage-side. But this is fancy ; 
my only running footman is still to 
be seen on a sign in a mews near 
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Berkeley Square. Yet in my day, 
at least in Belgravia, young ladies 
might not walk even in the squares 
unless they were followed by Jeames 
with a tasselled stick in his hand, 
like an alpenstock in full dress; a 
survival, no doubt, of the ancient 
armed body-guard. 

I have a very faint recollection of 
coming by coach from Tunbridge 
Wells to London, and sitting in the 
basket, a moveable contrivance slung 
on to the back of the coach when 
more room was wanted. It held I 
think, six people, and was made of 
wicker-work, but as to its shape I 
can say no more. All my earliest 
memories cluster round some form 
of movement; sitting still had no 
charms for me in those young days. 
What could be more enchanting than 
our summer journeys from London 
to the seaside, when we travelled, a 
large merry party in the parental 
yellow chariot, changing horses at 
every stage! My first historic me- 
mory, a very dim one, is connected 
with these posting journeys. Even 
now I see before me the courtyard 
of the old coaching-inn at Staines 
where we, having driven the first 
stage out of London, were waiting 
for fresh horses, when another and 
a much larger carriage with four 
horses and outriders dashed up. At 
once everybody came running out of 
the inn,—landlord and _ landlady, 
chambermaids, grooms, down to the 
very smallest knife-boy—and_ stood 
round the courtyard, curtseying and 
bobbing vigorously. It was King 
William and Queen Adelaide coming 


from Windsor on their way to town. 


I should perhaps scarcely remember 
the scene so well but that for long 
afterwards it was a favourite per- 
The family 
ranged itself along the walls of the 
room and louted low to an August 
Personage seated on the rocking-horse. 


formance in the nursery. 


The next time Royalty crossed my 
path was at the Queen’s Coronation. [| 
went with our governess to see the pro- 
cession pass on its way to the Abbey. 
Seats were placed under the great 
stone portico of St. George’s Hospital, 
and there we had to sit still a very 
long time. Of what we saw at last 
nothing lives in my memory but the 
twinkling feet of many horses as they 
passed along the raised causeway of 
Constitution Hill,—horses which were 
all fat, all cream-coloured, all in 
trappings of blue and silver with very 
long tails. 

It must have been about this time 
that I saw Marshal Soult. He was 
sent over to represent Louis Philippe 
as Ambassador Extraordinary at the 
Coronation, and he was received with 
wonderful enthusiasm by the strange 
people who make up a London mob; 
and not by these only but by all 
classes of society as well as by the 
Press. The Duke of Wellington made 
Colonel Gurwood put off the publica- 
tion of his account of the battle of 
Toulouse lest it should hurt Soult’s 
feelings. Only Croker persisted in 
publishing a hostile article in the 
QuaRTERLY Review, though the Duke 
himself entreated him to withdraw it. 
This is more than I knew at the time: 
it comes from books, and I had not 
read much then; but I saw the crowds 
and I heard them cheer as we drove 
along. My mother and I were coming 
out of Hyde Park when we found our- 
selves in the wake of the ambassador’s 
carriage, the chassewr with his glossy 
black plumes on the coach-box and 
Marshal Soult inside. As the carriage 
turned under the arch and along Con- 
stitution Hill, my mother’s coachman, 
without a word from her, dashed in 
after it unchallenged by the porter 
who, no doubt, took us for part of 
the ambassador’s suite. This was the 
only time I ever drove along that 
sacred road which till quite lately was 
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closed to all carriages but those that 
had the entrée; and this privilege I 
enjoyed as part of the cortége of one 
of Napoleon’s most famous marshals. 
But a greater man than Soult, 
Napoleon’s conqueror, the Duke him- 
self, was to be seen daily in the streets 
long after my childhood. In Hyde 
Park and Piccadilly, along Constitu- 
tion Hill, down Grosvenor Place and 
in Belgrave Square at almost any 
hour of the day the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s slight spare soldierly figure 
might be seen on horseback or on 
foot, —I never saw him in a carriage— 
and mostly alone, or perhaps with 
his private secretary, Mr. Algernon 
Greville, brother of the diarist, and 
commonly called Punch Greville from 
the odd cock of his nose. Whenever 
the Duke appeared knots of respectful 
worshippers followed him at a little 
distance ; every hat was raised and 
he never failed to return the salute. 
Next door to us lived the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Douro; we used 
often to hear her harp through the 
wall. The Duke was much attached 
to his beautiful daughter-in-law and 
often came to see her. One pretty 
sight I well. From our 
drawing-room window we once saw 
the Duke step out on to the adjoining 
balcony which formed the roof of the 
portico below ; the stately Marchioness 
was at his side and they were looking 
down at a little pony-carriage and 
pair which no doubt was the Duke’s 
gift. Pretty as it was to see them, 
it would have been prettier still if 
Lady Douro would have smiled, but 
that she never did. And the oppo- 
site neighbours were ready to swear 
they knew the reason why ; 


remember 


but in 
those days opposite neighbours were 
often mistaken. 

One other incident, associated with 
the great Napoleon, comes back to 
me from very early days. My father, 
who was a fine Italian scholar and 


$27 
knew something of German, 
always ready to help needy foreigners 
whether they were deserving or not. 
In pursuance of these benevolent 
tendencies he engaged a snuffy old 
Italian gentleman, sadly marked with 
small-pox, to give us lessons in his 
native tongue. I neither old 
enough nor virtuous enough to profit 
much. Indeed all I 
a distaste for the involved sentences 
of Italian poetry, and a trick I had 
of tossing off my shoes under the 
table. I must have been very trouble- 
some for he 

We 

regret to say ; 
only 


was 


was 


remember was 


was always calling me 
used to scoff at him, I 

not, I really believe, 
because he 


cattiva. 


was 


shabby and 
snuffy, but because he scarcely ever 


the 


some 


came _ to 
just 


house without having 
remarkable _ sight, 
something extremely dramatic ; either 
all the Cabinet Ministers 
in the Park or all the leaders of 
the Opposition in Pall Mall. One 
day he came in and told us that 
he had just seen Sir Robert Peel 
thrown from his horse in Rotten 
Row and carried to St. George’s 
Hospital. Poor old Moscati! we did 
not believe him in the least. But 
the accident did happen that day, 
and in three days more Sir Robert 
Peel was dead. He told us that he 
had once been private secretary to 
the 
course, were much too wise to believe 
that. However, a great many years 
afterwards, I examining the 
famous book at the Three 
Moors at Augsburg. The original 
book, which has been kept from the 
beginning of the century, contains so 


seen 


together 


Emperor Napoleon, but we, of 


was 


V isite rs’ 


many and such tempting autographs 
that 
lock 


CC py 


it has been wisely placed under 
and key, and only a facsimile 
is shown to visitors. There, in 
the well-remembered crabbed hand of 
our poor old friend, I found his full 
name and style, Marchese di Moscati, 
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private secretary to the Emperor 
Napoleon, whose signature preceded 
it; this was in 1805, before the 
battle of Austerlitz. So we had done 
him cruel injustice ; 
knew it, and that on the whole we 
did not really make his hard life 
harder. But I am glad to feel sure 
that our father did 
much to soothe his latter days. He 


I hope he never 


more generous 
died in great suffering which he bore 
with much patient dignity. I 
a little book he gave me, which even 
I never see without pricks of 
conscience. He was very snuffy,— 
but a gentleman of fine literary taste, 
far too good to be teased by a naughty 


have 


now 


little ignorant girl. 
A very early memory of mine is of 


seeing the guests at home assembled 
for a dinner-party. At the end of a 
large sofa was deposited a little heap 
of gleaming white satin scarcely larger 
than the cushions which supported it ; 
above was a little white bonnet cover- 
ing a little wizened face. This was 
the Countess of Cork and Orrery, the 
friend of Dr. Johnson, the queen of 
Blue-stockings, must then 
been over ninety. Dr. Johnson called 
her Dearest Dunce because she thought 
Sterne pathetic. [ forbear 
quoting the charming portrait which 
Disraeli gives of her in Henrietta 
Tempe, otherwise the dreariest love- 


who have 


cannot 


story ever written. 


She was the prettiest, liveliest, small- 
est, best dressed, and stranger than all, 
oldest little lady in the world. It was 
her destiny not so much vulgarly to die, 
grow each year smaller and smaller, 


as to 


| 


“ Fine by degrees, and beautifully less.” 

She remembered Brighton a fishing town 
and Manchester a village. She had 
stimulated the early ambition of Charles 
Fox and sympathised with the last aspira- 
tions of George Canning, had been the 
confidante of Byron and Alfieri, had worn 
mourning for General Wolfe and given a 
festival to the Duke of Wellington. She 
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was very witty, had blood in her veins 
she was the daughter of Lord Galway] 
and was the prettiest woman in the 
world—for her years. 


The account of Lady Bellair’s arrival 
at Mr. Temple’s is in Disraeli’s hap- 
piest vein. 


The portly serving-man advances and 
taking his little mistress in his arms, as 
he would a child, plants her on the steps, 
Something is missing, she frets and fumes 
because she can’t remember what it is, 
“Stop! don’t drive away! I remember! 
It is the page. There was no room for 
him behind and I told him to lie under 
the seat. Poor dear boy, he must be 
smothered. I hope he is not dead. Oh 
there he is! Has Miss Temple got a 
page? Does her page wear a feather ? 
My page has not got a feather but he 
shall have one because he was not 
smothered. Here! good woman you 
shall take care of my page and give him 
some milk and water. And woman! 
good young woman! perhaps you may 
find an old feather of Miss Temple’s page. 
Give it to this good little boy because he 
was not smothered.” 


Thus delicately did Disraeli hint at 
my lady’s little habit of filching pretty 
things that did not belong to her, 
a habit of which many funny stories 
were told. Worldling as she was, she 
was a very naive one. I remember 
hearing that once, wishing to persuade 
the evangelical Marchioness of Chol- 
mondeley to come to her Sunday re- 
ceptions, she wrote to her: “Do come, 
next Sunday, dear Lady Cholmondeley, 
and we will have a roast chicken and 
go to the Lock Chapel and hear Dr. 
Thorpe.” But Lady Cholmondeley 
was not to be caught. 

I saw nothing of Lady Cork but 
the pretty little heap of white satin. 
My next older brother had the odd 
fate of seeing her on her death-bed ; 
he must followed my mother 
into the room by mistake. For a 
long time he could not forget the sight. 
Out of the bed-clothes came a claw- 
like hand and arm like that of the 


have 
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skeleton which rises out of the vault 
in Westminster Abbey. I was glad 
I did not see it too. 

I can recall the time before I knew 
anything of change and death, when 
I believed the name of the Prime 
Minister would always be Melbourne, 
and that our neighbour, Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, would for ever be Speaker 
of the House of Commons. When he 
deserted his House and was known 
by another name, my confidence in 
the stability of the universe was 
rudely shaken. By degrees I got 
reconciled to the loss of Lord Mel- 
bourne, whom I never saw, and 
accepted with resignation the govern- 
ment of Lord John Russell, virtuous 
as he was and greatly beloved in our 
Whig household. When he did or 
said anything eccentric we thought 
it was pretty Johnnie’s way and were 
content. He too lived near us and 
we were familiar with his face and 
figure,—the slight school-boy figure 
and worn face which Puncn has so 


happily caught. 
In the winter we often went to 
children’s dances, and one winter I 


remember that we never left the 
house at night without hearing of 
possible Chartists disturbing the peace 
of London. I was never quite clear, 
myself, about the connection between 
Jack Frost, a very palpable enemy on 
a cold night to people who were 
dressed in white muslin and sandal 
shoes, and Mr. John Frost the New- 
port rioter. Some years later we had 
a performance of Christmas mummers 
at the house of Mr. Baron Alderson. 
My brother, who was riding the 
hobby-horse, trotted up to our host 
and amidst great applause, begged 
him to look into his horse’s mouth. 
The case of Running Rein had lately 
been decided; Baron Alderson was 
the judge, and he ruled that the horse 
which had won the Derby was dis- 
qualified on account of his age. 
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The present generation has lived 
too much among agitating events to 
understand how we felt in 1848. 
There had been no great disturbance 
in Europe since I was born, no great 
European war since Waterloo, no revo- 
lution even in Paris since 1830. Older 
and wiser people than I were begin- 
ning to feel that a millennium was 
setting in; we have never been 
tempted to fall into that delusion 
again. I well remember a certain 
evening in March of this year 1848. 
We were all assembled in the drawing- 
room waiting for dinner, the ruddy 
flicker of the fire playing with the 
forms and heightening the colours in 
the room, when my father came in, 
and standing by the door announced, 
“Louis Philippe has fled from the 
Tuileries.” The sudden sense of living 
in history came upon me then, for the 
first time. 

In this same year the Chartists 
turned up again, or rather,—failed to 
turn up. On the famous 10th of 
April most of our friends were sworn 
in as special constables, but many of 
them came next day to a family 
festival of ours, laying down their 
batons in the hall while they came 
in for their breakfast. Ever since 
plovers’ eggs have been associated in 
my mind with special constables. 
Several years later there were some 
rather serious Sunday riots, when 
people driving in the parks were 
attacked, and some ladies forced to 
leave their carriages. I was at the 
top of the house, when I heard an 
unusual ominous sound which made me 
look out of the window. A dense mass 
of people were pouring into Belgrave 
Square forcing in front of them a 
fringe of scattering stragglers. As 
they surged along and entered our 
street, I heard the windows crashing 
on either side, and, I must confess, 
that for one mad moment I should 
like to have joined them. They passed 
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on, not heeding Eaton Place, but 
turned to the right up Eaton Square. 
Here a gallant officer supported by his 
butler came out of his house, and 
turned back the mob; when that was 
done, up came a body of police. One 
stone, the size of two fists, had entered 
the open window of our drawing-room 
and, passing within a foot of my 
father’s head, had struck the picture 
on the wall opposite. I was glad then 
that I had not given way to my 
impulse. 

As I grew to be a dignified young 
lady, I was required to spend most of 
my afternoons driving with my mother. 
It was seldom amusing. But once we 
were going along Brook Street, when 
my mother called me to look out of 
' A carriage 
was standing at the door of a house 


the window on her side. 


and I saw, getting out of it, the great 
broad shoulders of a portly ecclesias- 
tic, very like a turtle’s back, or the 
dome of St. Paul’s. ‘“ Don’t forget,” 
said my mother, “that you have seen 
Sydney Smith; he is calling on his 
daughter Lady Holland.” My mother, 
sitting next him at dinner, had recom- 
mended him to take some dish which 
was passing, and had been repaid by 
the genial assurance that she was “a 
most benevolent person.” In return 
he advised her to try a diet of red 
ants which, he had 
understand, tasted like pine-apple. 

I was allowed when I was very 
young to go to the rehearsals of the 
ancient which 
were very fashionable. They were 
held in the Hanover Square Rooms 
before St. James’s Hall was built, or 
the Crystal Palace thought of; and 
in those dark ages they kept alive 
the love of classical music by means 
of the good taste and knowledge of 
directors such as Lord Westmoreland 
and others. Besides the delightful 
music, much entertainment was to be 
got from the directors’ box, the sofas, 


been given to 


concerts of music, 


that is to say, arranged in front just 
below the platform. There was to 
be seen, always in a tight little pow- 
dered wig, the old Archbishop Har 
court, who died at ninety in 1847, 
The old Duke of Cambridge too was 
often there; we could see, over the 
ladies’ shoulders, a large pink eg; 
fringed with white hair bobbing 
about and being bobbed to, talking 
the while far too loud as was his 
Royal Highness’s wont. I cannot 
assert that I heard it myself but 
it was a fresh-laid story when it 
reached me, that, during the service 
in Westminster Abbey, the Duke was 
distinctly heard in the middle of the 
singing asking in a loud 


‘Shawms ! 


whisper, 
what are they?” 
He had a laudable curiosity, a trick 
of repetition which he inherited from 
his father, and a loud utterance which 
was sometimes inconvenient. 

All sorts of smart people attended 
the morning rehearsals of these an- 
cient concerts rather than the concerts 
themselves which were held in the 
evening and somehow fell into dis- 
favour. 
to each other, and chatted in subdued 
whispers, and nodded their heads 
when the music pleased them! Mr. 
Babbage, the great calculator, who 
was quite insensible to music (unless 


shawms ! 


How they curtsied and bowed 


it came from a barrel-organ), was once 
present, having staked his reputation 
on praising the right things. His 
verdict, when the concert was over, 
was admitted to be unimpeachable. 
The explanation was that he had 
seated himself where he could see the 
Countess of 
Stephens had been a favourite public 
singer) and had taken notes of every- 


Essex (who as Miss 


thing which seemed to please her. 
Mr. Rogers often brought there his 
strange yellow corpse-like face. I saw 
him once walk up the whole length of 
the concert-room, with little Miss 
sickersteth on his arm, Lord Lang- 
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dale’s lovely daughter, who looked as 
if she had just walked out of one of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence’s pictures, with 
sweet eyes, delicate colour, and the 
sunniest, thickest hair hanging down 
her back. Mr. Rogers was evidently 
as conscious as we were of the contrast, 
and enjoyed it keenly. One morning 
Mendelssohn himself came and played 
a fugue of Bach for us on the organ. 
I can see him now, stealing swiftly 
along the upper benches to his place 
on the organ-seat and retreating as 
rapidly, bent on escaping the applause 
if possible; and I can still hear the 
exquisite rippling of his music. 

Not long before J. G. Lockhart 
died, I sat opposite him at Sir Ben- 
jamin Brodie’s dinner-table. He was 
very distinguished-looking, as unlike a 
scorpion as could be, the pink of fas- 
tidious dignity, with a face which 
must have been beautiful at any age. 
His daughter, who had an even greater 
interest for an ardent worshipper of 
Scott, I once saw entering the room 
with her young brother behind her. 
She was a pretty, demure-looking 
damsel, dressed in white with some 
tartan ribbons about her. She 
the first person I had seen execute 
a little hop which was fashionable at 
that time. As her hostess greeted 
her, she stepped forward on one foot 
and offered her hand ; then, to restore 
her balance, a series of little recovering 
hops had to be performed with the 
other foot, just like an India-rubber 
ball. It was the freak of the moment, 
like the high-shouldered, crook-elbowed 
shake of the hand so popular a short 
time ago. 

We saw many men of note at my 
father’s house and elsewhere. I re- 
member Guizot’s spare form well, and 
the benignant countenance of Hallam ; 
and Dean Milman, with his keen 
intellectual face, shrouded by iron- 
grey hair and shaggy black eyebrows, 
and his wife’s calm somewhat scornful 


was 
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heauty. Bunsen too I can recall, 
though less distinctly, and Serjeant 
Talfourd, and Crabb Robinson, the 
friend of Lamb and worshipper of 
Wordsworth ; and Mr. Harness, 
Byron’s early friend, a man of some 
repute in his day as an editor of 
Shakespeare and a great ally of the 
Kembles. My father and Mr. Harness 
had in their youth been members of 
what was known as the O’Neill Club ; 
a band of young men who adored Miss 
O’Neill, and bound themselves never 
to miss a performance of Shakespeare 
when she was playing. Lord Byron 
says he never would fo to see her, 
having determined to let nothing dis- 
turb his recollection of Mrs. Siddons. 
I once found myself sitting next to 
Miss O’ Neill, long after she had become 
Lady Becher, and I did not wonder, 
even then, at the enthusiasm 


beauty had once roused. 


her 


We were brought up among pic- 
tures, and often saw the more famous 
artists of One of them 
possessed a charm which few who only 
know his 


the day. 
pictures would suspect. 
William Etty was the embodiment of 
gentle graciousness. He was very 
fond of children, and his manner with 
them was singularly tender. One of 
my brothers was a pretty delicate boy, 
with the bright colouring that Etty 


loved,—scarlet cheeks, deep blue eyes 
shaded by dark lashes, and a pathetic 


seriousness which was very attractive. 
Mr. Etty made many sketches of him 
and used those sketches in several of 
his compositions. 
said to him: 
drawn me 


One day the boy 
“Mr. Etty you have 
often, I think you 
ought to give me a picture ot myself.” 
Mr. Etty thought so too, and a charm- 


very 


ing little head in oils is still in my 
brother’s possession. Lord 
Mayor’s Day, the family was invited 
to Mr. Etty’s lodgings in Buckingham 
Street, Strand, overlooking the river, 
to see the Lord Mayor come up in his 


Once, on 
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gilded barges to Westminster Hall. 
Mr. Etty said the scene was quite 
Venetian. For him perhaps it was, 
but for us there was too much that 
was dingy in the surroundings ; a few 
flashing barges in the midst of black 
ugliness did not suggest Venice to 
But the true poet 
knows, not only what to see, but 
when to shut his eyes. 

How well I remember my first 
dinner-party! My dress had not 
arrived ; I was in a fever of suspense, 
and a messenger was dispatched for it. 
We were among “the doves who got 
their plumes from Mistress Murray,” 
and to Mistress Murray’s the coach 
man was sent, and not in vain, on one 
The dinner 
was an important event to me, but it 
was one of much greater importance 
to two of the guests. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold met his future wife for the 
first time at that dinner. As I took 
part in the procession of petticoats 
which fluttered up-stairs I heard the 
and my mother’s 
satisfactory answer, “A son of Dr. 
Arnold’s and private secretary to 
Lord Lansdowne.” One evening, some 
time after, Mr. Arnold appeared in 
the highest happiest spirits, and I 
knew enough to guess the cause. As 
I sat next him at dinner he overflowed 
into such brilliant nonsense as I have 
never heard equalled. It was that 
supreme nonsense which flashes in all 
directions, and is gone before the 
listener’s memory can record it. I 
only remember that he told me Some 
One had given him a magnificent 
prayer-book, and as he entered St. 
Paul’s, Knightsbridge, with this gor- 


prosaic minds. 


of the carriage-horses. 


eager questions, 


geous book under his arm every one 


turned round to look at him and 
seemed to say, “ Who is this coming 
so much better than we 
After his marriage, the cares 
of life closed over him, and I never 
heard that unrestrained flow of fun 


among us, 
are?” 
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again. He would flash out at times, 
mocking himself and every one else 
with his peculiar airy grace; but he 
never seemed quite to regain that 
“first fine careless rapture,” and his 
wit was intermittent. When I first 
saw him he was very handsome, with 
thick hyacinthine locks, which he 
would toss slightly as he spoke, and a 
charming smile. I shall always main- 
tain that he was not supercilious. 
He never thought about other people’s 
inferiority ; he only said, “ You are all 
capital fellows and I am sure you 
admire me,”—and so we did. 

The first time I saw Sir Henry 
Taylor he was reclining in an easy 
chair, arrayed in an Orientally gor- 
geous dressing-gown, a costume he 
much affected, in front of the fire; 
one shoe, I remember (one does re- 
member details about great men!) 
was half off and a cup of tea in his 
hand. To him enter a bevy of young 
ladies who group themselves round 
the piano, and burst into song (we 
called it practising). Sir Henry 
looked as happy as if he had already 
entered the Mussulman’s paradise and 
we were the houris. He was so good 
as to try to fill up some deplorable gaps 
in my education, and presented me with 
Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s SEARCH AFTER 
ProserPINE. But he had forgotten 
my address, and so there was some 
delay. At last he appeared and, as 
he put the book solemnly into my 
hand, he said, “As Ceres sought 
Proserpine, so have I sought you!” 
And he found me—in the paternal 
mansion. 

But this belongs to more recent 
times with which old people ought 
not to meddle. Let me recall another, 
and more distant scene which smiles 
on me, as I look back through a mist 
not of distance only. 


Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
Beyond it blooms the garden that I love. 
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The description was not meant for us, 
but we liked to claim it. There was 


The league of grass, washed by the 
slow broad stream, 


the bridge crowned by the city 
towers, the windy clangour of chimes 
and clocks. 
old footbridge of moss-sprinkled stone 
led to the island-meadow, and at its 


From the garden a quaint 


side the hay-carts and horses crossed 
through the river by the ancient “ ford 
of waters” to 
Dr. Stanley, the city owed its name. 
Within the wall, 
straggling espaliers of very old apple- 
trees defined the paths, and a wealth 
of sweet old-fashioned crimson 
tlung themselves over the flower-beds. 
Here where the lawn 
fresh” and “the large lime feathered 


le WwW, 


which, according to 


garden’s gnarled, 


roses 


was “dewy 


For those old Mays had thrice the life 
of these— 


came choice spirits from far and near, 
and each one yielded of his best under 
the spell of these genial hosts. Robert 
Browning came there soon after his 
wife’s death, when he brought his son 
to matriculate at Balliol. For the 
whole of one long sunny afternoon 
he held us entranced. The life and 
spirit of his talk marvellous, 
vivid, eager, but above all lucid, a sort 
of inspired worldliness, common-sense 
of a divine quality. Not a scrap of 
detail that could add to the effect was 
omitted ; and with all this a sympathy 
which included every listener and 
demanded the attention of the most 
insignificant. He told us about 
Landor’s appearance in Florence ; how 
he came to Casa Guidi in the small 
hours of the night having, he said, 
been evicted from his own villa at 


were 


Fiesole by his “unnatural” family. 

He had left them thirty years before, 

and when he came back he was indig- 
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nant to find there was no place for 
him. 
him they used to 


While the Brownings harboured 
dinner 
As the 
stand 
watch in hand, and if the dinner was 


send his 
to liim in his room up-stairs. 
hour would 


} 
arew neal ne 


a moment | ind time he would 
the dish 


out of the 


its contents 
The 
ms 


I remembered 


seize and Nn irl 
young 
Browning said he we 
seeing a ley of mutton fall from the 
floor above. Landor was brought up 
for trial more than once in the Syndic’s 
court while he was in Florence. On 


one occasion when he was brought 


before the judges, he was observed 
to stoop down and hoist up a heavy 
with 
placed on the 
All officials in 


had brought in 


which he 


bag which he 
him, and 
table in front of him 
Florence had their price, he said ; here 
was gold enough to satisfy them No 
wonder he was exiled. 

I was happy enough to be present 
on the memorable occasion at Oxford 
when Mr. Huxley bearded Bishop 
Wilberforce. There were so many of 
us that eager to 
had to adjourn to the 
of the Museum. 
American Draper’s 
opening address, when he asked “ Air 
we a fortuituous concourse of atoms?” 


were hear that we 
great library 
still hear the 
accents of Dr. 


I can 


and his discourse I seem to remember 
as somewhat dry. Then the Bishop 
and in a light scoffing tone, 
florid and fluent, he assured us there 
was nothing in the idea of evolu- 
tion ; rock-pigeons were what rock- 
pigeons had always Then, 
turning to his with a 
smiling insolence, he begged to know, 
was it through his grandfather or 
his grandmother that he claimed his 
descent from a monkey? On this 
Mr. Huxley slowly and deliberately 
arose. A slight tall figure stern and 
pale, very quiet and very grave, he 


rose, 


been. 
antagonist 


stood before us, and spoke those tre- 
mendous words,—words which no one 
FF 
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seems sure of now, nor I think, could 
remember just after they were spoken, 
for their meaning took away our 
breath, though it left us in no doubt 
as to what it was. He was not 
ashamed to have a monkey for his 
ancestor; but he would be ashamed 
to be connected with a man who used 
great gifts to obscure the truth. No 
one doubted his meaning and the 
effect was tremendous. One lady 
fainted and had to be carried out: 
I, for one, jumped out of my seat ; 
and when in the evening we met at 
Dr. Daubeney’s, every one was eager 
to congratulate the hero of the day. 
[ remember that some naive person 
wished “it could come over again ;” 
and Mr. Huxley, with the look on 
his face of the victor who feels the 
cost of victory, put us aside saying, 
“Once in a life-time is enough, if not 
too much.” 

It would be unpardonable in speak- 
ing of early Oxford days to leave out 
Dr. Stanley ; but I knew him before 
he came to live in Christ Church. 1 
was very young when I first met him 
and it happened to be convenient, as 
our roads lay in the same direction, 
that I should take him home in my 
mother’s carriage. For the whole 
three miles he talked to me, alone, 
in the most engrossing manner, de- 
scribing various great trials at which 
he had been present, and describing 
them with his usual fulness of detail 
and picturesque effect. He had, it is 
true, little personal grip of his listener, 
but if he would listen with interest, 
that was all Dr. Stanley required. 
He was remarkable for the avidity 
vith which he would seize upon and 
make the most of a sudden suggestion. 
As he walked down one morning to 
preach at Carfax some one told him 
of a dole attached to the parish funds 
in memory, I think, of the battle of 
Blenheim, and this he wove into his 
sermon on the spur of the moment 





making it too an important point in 
his discourse. A young tutor of 
Merton College, whose quaint old 
library is one of the sights of Oxford, 
told me that once, when he was 
bringing away a book, he had to 
stand aside while a party of strangers 
under Dr. Stanley’s escort were com- 
ing up the library stairs. Dr. Stanley 
who was in front, just greeted him, 
and then, seizing the book he had 
under his arm, turned to the fore- 
most stranger and said, “See, Mr 
Dean, how these young tutors waste 
their time!” The book was a volume 
of THe History or Latin CuHristiav- 
ity, and the visitor was Dean Milman. 

But though these are old stories 
Dr. Stanley is happily remembered 
by many who are still young; and 
this is also true of another charming 
and genial ecclesiastic whom neverthe- 
less [ may be permitted to mention. 
I met Dr. Magee not long before his 
death, in a large country house. His 
failing health kept him much indoors, 
and he would pour forth his fun and 
good stories without check or stint. 
We were sitting round him at tea 
one day when he began to tell us 
that he had to preach a sermon at 
the opening of a church in which a 
new stove had been put; could any 
one suggest an appropriate text! 
Some one proposed, “Haha! I am 
warm, I have seen the fire.” “ But 
you can’t see the fire in a stove” he 
objected ; and we gave it up. Soon 
after he was preferred from the see 
of Peterborough to the Archbishopric 
of York, and in answer to the con- 
gratulations we sent him, he wrote: 
“There is after all some humour in 
the situation of an Irishman in the 
see of York. ‘The thing (perhaps) is 
neither rich nor rare, The wonder is, 
—how came it there?’” This is not 
exactly what Pope wrote ; the original 
text is one which an archbishop was 
bound to misquote. 
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But I have no right to touch upon 
such modern matters. Looking back 
again I can find but ene more in- 
cident belonging to old times, a very 
early and a very hazy one. I once 
heard a debate in the old House 
of Commons, before, I need not say, 
the old House was burnt down. I 
only remember that it was very diffi- 
cult to hear or see on account of the 
great broad slanting sides of the 
ventilator behind which ladies sat. It 
seemed like Paradise in comparison 
when I found myself behind the 
vilded fleur-de-lis which, when I was 
last there, formed the grating of the 
Ladies’ Gallery in the present House. 
But I have heard complaints even of 
these modern luxuries ; I suppose we 
were less exacting only because we 
knew no better. I gladly acknow- 
ledge that armchairs and sofas are 
more comfortable now than they used 
to be. We are much more strenu- 
ously artistic as to colour and form. 
Tables formed a kind of archipelago 
where now is space, or lopsidedness, 
or a mere arrangement of chairs. 
The large table, which Emma intro- 
duced in the place of the two little 
Pembroke tables so dear to Mr. 
Woodhouse’s heart, still reigned in 
the centre of the room as the main 
island of the archipelago; and as 
English shyness loves to group itself 
in parties of two or three, I am not 
sure that conversation was worse than 
it is now when we sit in conclave and 
fancy we are copying our lively neigh- 
bours. As a rule mahogany prevailed, 


and bandy legs, which I do not stand 
up for. Gillow and Morant were our 
artists, Sévres and Dresden china our 


_delight ; and I still think there is 


something to be said for them. Only 
men were tailor-made in those days. 
I remember seeing an old lady in a 
riding-habit who never got upon a 
horse, and we held up our hands in 
horror at an old maiden cousin who 
wore stiff collars and a cravat,—the 
survivals I suppose of an_ earlier 
tailor-made period. 
turbans worn. I remember, but only 
once, a dinner-guest who wore a little 
black velvet hat and feathers, and | 
have spoken of Lady Cork’s white 
satin bonnet. If with the eyes | 
have now I could go back from the 
nineties to the thirties, I should no 
doubt see many more and many 
stranger differences in manners and 
costumes. But among all the inven- 
tions of this closing century no one 
has discovered a method of travelling 
back into the past. No time-machine 
has yet been invented that will carry 
the old back into their childhood. 
And it is not unlikely that if they 
once got there, for all the great 
superiority of these latter days, they 
might find it in their hearts to stay 
there and never take the return 
journey, in spite of the delight of 
talking about what they had seen, 
in spite even of the joy of but- 
ton-holing a wedding-guest, or of 
describing the little Corporal’s great- 
coat to a circle of attentive grand- 
children. 


I. must have seen 
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To the mind of Mendelssohn, if we 
are to take him literally, no language 
had so exact a significance as pure 
music. ‘‘People commonly complain,” 
he writes to Souchay, “of their un- 
certainty as to its meaning, while 
words, they think, anyone can under- 
stand. With me the exact contrary 
is the case.” ‘“ Die Worten,” he had 
begun by saying, nicht 
hinzu (words do not get there).” But 
for this conviction of their ineffi- 
ciency, he would, he tells us, write 
no more music. Ordinary language 
struck him as particularly liable to 
misunderstanding, and this even in 
the case of single words, though 
the examples selected,—resignation, 


“ peichen 


melancholy, worship, and the chase—do 


not seem very luminous. One man, 
he complains, when using the word 
melancholy means rather resignation, 
and to the ardent huntsman the chase 
and the rapture of hound and horn 
may include the notion of worship. 
At any rate his conclusion is that pure 
music fills the soul with thousands 
of much better things than words. 
Perhaps this is the kind of thing 
that many an artist might be heard 
saying now and then of his art; 
perhaps also, it would mean some- 
thing slightly different to each of 
them. One sense of the words might 
be merely that, the complex emotions 
of humanity not being fully express- 
ible in any terms, scientific, poetical, 
or other, a relief from this distracting 
inaccuracy is only to be 
found in the pure and abstract lan- 
guage of music. For after all, in 
reply to Souchay’s question what the 
composer himself meant by one of his 


sense of 


own simple Sones witnHour Worps 
Mendelssohn could only reply, “Oh! 
the piece as you have it (Das Lied 
wie es dasteht),” an answer which, if 
unsatisfying, was doubtless prudent. 
For, had he given a verbal meaning 
to that which professed to speak for 
itself, this would, in the first place, 
have been a contradiction of his 
previous thesis. If a composer tells 
us that such or such a page of music 
means, let us say, the struggle up- 
wards of an erring soul towards the 
light, our enjoyment is restricted to 
the discovery of some musical cypher, 
simple or obscure, by which the vari- 
ous phrases and modulations can re- 
present idea of such a 
struggle. If he leaves us alone, as 
he usually does, we simply float on 
a sea of pure sensation, enjoying our- 
selves more or less, and picking up 
here and there perhaps a definite idea 
or two, the wreckage, often as not, of 
some previous experience or associa- 
tion. 

To Mendelssohn’s reflection, indeed, 
that music fills the soul with much 
better things than could be said, it 
might be answered that the things 
may be better without being, as 
Mendelssohn had previously implied, 
more definitely significant. That is 
indeed another question. The un- 
definable grace and play of fancy, 
the immeasurable outbursts and vaga- 
ries of emotion, may be better, in 
the sense of being more precious to 
humanity, than the clearest message 
ever conveyed by the common vehicle 
of human thought. 3ut the fact 
remains that there is but one such 
common vehicle, and that wherever 


our own 
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speech is present, though it may be 
enforced and supported by any quan- 
tity of inarticulate sound, it remains 
supreme, the least conventional ele~ 
ment in an atmosphere of artistic 
conventions, the point of the weapon, 
as it were, the edge and crest of 
the wave. It remains so, that is, 
to ordinary humanity. In the ab- 
stract and to the idealist the mixture 
of the two things may appear an 
anomaly, or, what is often the same 
thing, a sort of rude practical com- 
promise for popular purposes, like so 
many valuable and durable _insti- 
tutions. Accepting the compromise, 
the institution, for what it is worth, 
it is clear that words, in spite of 
Mendelssohn’s disparagement of them, 
are, in the ideal song, the first thing. 
They are the first cause of the whole 
work of art; they not only accompany, 
but dominate and inspire. 

To the average mind, undoubtedly, 
a piece of instrumental music remains 
as a rule what it was in 1842, and 
presumably ever will be, a thing of 
which the meaning (supposing for a 
moment that there is any sense in 
looking for one) is a matter of am- 
biguity. One might compare it to an 
impressionist’s landscape whiclr repre- 
sents to one spectator, for example, an 
autumn sunset, to another a gory 
battle-field, and so on. The scope and 
suggestion afforded by the art which 
is at once, as Berlioz says, “a science 
and a sentiment,” in its purest form 
remains something of the nature of a 
blank cheque, to be filled up by the 
appreciation of the recipient. A 
spectator may enjoy and admire an 
impressionist’s sketch, a nocturne, in 
red and yellow, let us suppose, be- 
cause he thinks it to resemble a 
beautiful sunset, whereas the painter 
really intended it for a gloomy death- 
scene. The song proper, may on the 
other hand be compared to the more 
directly significant class of picture,— 
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a portrait, say, or definite scene of 
human action or sentiment. In such 
a case the spectator knows exactly 
what is before him. The definiteness 
of meaning in the words cannot, of 
course, on its own account command 
his appreciation, which may wander 
within a_ certain 
larger or smaller according to his 
nature and fancy, but must decide 
the main lines of it. He may have 
his own interpretation for a particular 
sonata of Beethoven; but, given cer- 
tain intelligible and audible words, he 
knows within practical limits what 
the accompanying music must be in- 
tended to express. 
is not the right word for a language 
which is either in itself (in spite of 
Mendelssohn) meaningless or capable 
of many meanings at once,—thrilling, 
like the electric wire, with different 
messages for different people, or, again, 
in the famous Greek phrase, speaking 
(and, from the idealist standpoint, 
only speaking) to those who know. 
For music, with its inexhaustible play 
upon the various stops of suspense, 
surprise, satisfaction, and all the 
nameless joys and pains of sound, 
rather conveys to us the fact of the 
existence of some strong emotion than 
what that particular emotion is. It 
is rather, if one may say so, the 
potential force behind the meaning, 
the bulk and volume of the sound- 
wave to which, as has been suggested, 
the words outline and edge. 
What then are the practical limits of 
the alliance between the two, and how 
far does the one language enrich and 
enforce, or supplant the other in that 
curious hybrid the song with its 
unique power of appealing to the 
great heart of the people ? 

That language is in fact incalcu- 
lably enforced and emphasised for 
many of us by the addition of 
music is abundantly clear from the 
simplest and most familiar examples 


area of emotion, 


Express, however, 


give 
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There are certain phrases of our 
Bible in which not only the highest 
religious aspirations, but the highest 
dignity and beauty of the English 
language seem to be enshrined ; yet 
in thousands of 
have 


these words 
passed, as it into the 
possession of Handel. It is idle to 
play cicerone to these heirlooms of the 
nation, these 


minds 
were, 


immortal, and 
pathetic outbursts that crowd upon 
every “T know that my 
and though 
worms destroy this body, yet in my 
flesh shall I see God. But 
there was no man”—yet to many, 
perhaps to these inimitable 
words, as here printed, appear thin, 
poor, and tame, beside the glowing 
splendours of their setting in THE 
MEssIAH. Language and sentiment 
have been here reconstructed upon a 
musical foundation; music has been 
here employed truly and eternally for 
what Wagner called its true end, the 
deepening of emotional expression. 
Obviously the range of the experi 
ment is limited. The 
simple, and sublime. It is one way of 
music, and it leads to success. In a 
modern school, such as that of Schu- 
mann or Schubert, we see music on a 
path remote alike from such solemn 


sacred, 


memory. 
Redeemer liveth. 


most, 


emotion is 


grandeur as from frivolous unreality, 


engaged in tracking out more and 
more closely the refinements of modern 
thought and*feeling. And in what 
the critic of fifty years back called the 
Music of the Future we see it strug 
gling, as some would say, to add « 
new force to dramatic 
representation, to lose its natural use 
in the effort to supply a supposed 
deficiency in language or action. This 
is clearly the very opposite extreme 
to that of the flimsy and conventional 
Italian which music 
merely an unmeaning decoration, a 
slipshod appendage to the cheapest 
and shallowest sentiments. 


anomalous 


opera, in was 


between the two ex 
tremes must clearly be scattered the 
various classic types of song, which 
by their permanent hold upon the 
average intelligence show that they 
have some deepness of earth. 


Somewhere 


We may agree with the saying that 
what is merely a means of expression 
must not arrogate a 
domain to itself, as in the old-fashioned 


be allowed to 


Italian aria, a domain of unmeaning 
display, and yet feel that music has 
certain laws of its own, that, though 
properly employed for the deepening 
of emotional expression, it is some 
thing more than a neutral pigment, 
and must have some voice in deciding 
the kind of emotion, or idea, that it 
can, or cannot, help to express. The 
whole stage-area of the performance, 
in fact, is not to be engrossed by one 
the other. Appropriate 
space must be left for each, if only 
because human capacities, both for 
rendering and receiving artistic im- 
limited, a fact the 
the future has 
accused of forgetting. 

For in the first place the atmo- 
sphere is, to the normal human intel- 
ligence, a conventional one. 


partner or 


pressions, are 


musician of been 


There is 
music in many a laugh, a wail, a 
ery of grief or passion. But music, 
organised and applied to the expres- 
sion of emotion (especially of the 
minor shades of it), does not merely 
deepen ; it often, as a material and 
mechanical necessity obscures, as com- 
pared, that is to say, with mere dra 
matic elocution. If we then regard 
meaning as a sort of abstraction, the 
rival of that which is not 
articulate speech, we shall naturally 
look for concessions on its 
part, concessions made doubtless for 


S¢ yund 
certain 


the sake of some compensating gain, 
of a higher kind of pleasure, belong- 
ing to a different plane of apprehen- 
§10Nn. 

Thus perhaps, judging by classical 
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popularity, the very best and 
effective words for are those 
which, taken as pure literature, leave 
in the mind a sense of simplicity, of 
slightness even, and imperfect actu 
ality. A modern lyric, for example, 
may very well be redolent of thought, 
or, Where ideas fail, of a fine intel- 
lectual ingenuity, and yet not be what 
the song-writer and singer chiefly 
want. They do not of course require 
vacant but rather than 
that significant points in the verse 
should obtrude themselves through the 
music upon our attention, it is better 
that there should be, so to speak, 
tracts of indeterminate beauty and 
effect to be filled in by the play of 
passion, humour, and sentiment on 
the part of composer and singer to 
gether. The union of words and 
music, that is to say, is not a mechani- 
cal one like the application of one 
figure in Euclid to another so that the 
various points and lines coincide, nor 
the juxtaposition of a text and _ its 
translation, one of which would be 
better away. It has its own mysteries, 
romantic and suggestive. The com 
poser and singer do not indeed want 
anything vague or confused. What 
they ask of the poet is lucidity, unity, 
dramatic or sentimental, pure, un- 
divided enthusiasm and aspiration, a 
single idea, at best, worked out to one 
climax or conclusion. And in the 
complex effect with which their success 
can crown these essentials, will surely 
be found what Mendelssohn meant by 
his “ thousands of things much better 
than words.” 

Thus there are isolated lyrics of un- 
dying interest as poetry which, though 
describable in a table of contents as 
songs, have for their real end the satis- 
faction of a thoughtful reader in his 
armchair. This criticism would pro- 
bably apply to Shelley, though he has 
written that most entrancing of Orien- 
tal love-songs, J arise from dreams 


most 


songs 


nonsense ; 


of thee, and still more to Browning. 
In Shelley, moreover, there are verses, 
the elaborate beauties of which would 
be out of place in words for music ; 
they in fact, to have 
already sufficient music of their own. 
At any rate a lyric, of 
intrinsic 


may be said, 
whatever 
that is much 
weighted either by thought or orna 
ment, as a rule wants the wings, the 
the 
charm of the ideal song, in a word, of 
Shakespeare. Looking at the matter 
purely from the practical point of 
view for the purposes of platform and 
concert, what a spell is his! How 
surely has he hit the golden mean 
in this matter of buoyancy ! 


excellence, 


joyous movement, unanalysable 


Oh mistress mine; where are you roun- 
ing ? 

Oh stay and hear; 
coming, 

That can sing both high and low; 
Trip no further, pretty sweeting ; 
Journeys end in lovers meeting. 

Every wise man’s son doth know. 


your true love's 


In delay there lies no plenty, 
Then come kiss me, sweet and twenty, 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure. 


Or again : 


Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever. 


And so on, from the airy nothings 
piped to us by a dancing sprite, to the 


slow solemn accent of the funereal 


dirge,— 


Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages— 
from sunny Arcadian idyll to the 

grimmest irony of despair,— 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot. 


Ariel-like the magic secret evades our 
closer ken; an ethereal lightness we 
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seem to observe, a radiant simplicity 
that pursues unembarrassed its lucid 
theme, but ever in passing contrives 
to wake one or other of the deep 
chords of pathos and delight to which 
attuned. The lan- 
guage may be pure gold,— 


all the world is 


Fall asleep, or hearing, die— 
and priceless gem,— 
Though thou the waters warp 
but we retk nothing of sparkle or de- 


tached effects. All is lost 
evitable unity of the outburst. 


in the in- 


These lyrics after all are not very 
doubted if 
three centuries have given us anything 


many, yet it may be 
more truly singable than OA mistress 
min 

Arthur 
Sullivan’s master-pieces, (for a master- 
piece it is, of tuneful straightforward- 
ness and simplicity,) to what is per- 


To pass from one of Sir 


haps the most admired of Schumann’s 
Ruckert’s Du meine Ne ele 
belongs to a very different and more 


love-songs, 


modern mode of passion ; yet do we 
not see what inspiration the composer 
found in its simple persistence upon 
dominant note, that might, for 
mere purposes of reiteration, suggest 


one 
a sense of monotony! 


le, du mein Herz, 
Wonn ? O du mein Schmerz 


Du meine See 


Du meine 


Du bist die Ruh, du bist der Frieden 

Du bist vom Himmel mir beschieden, 

Dass du mich liebst, macht mich mir 
werth 


Dein Blick hat mich verklart, 


till devotion seems to exhaust itself 


beating its 
wings ayainst the bars of language, 
the surging 
waves of that wondrous melody (so 


in passionate iteration, 


clamouring to ride on 


often and so sympathetically renderad 
by Mr. Santley) and take the heart 
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by storm. There is a particular sense 
indeed in which monotony in actual 
words lends itself to something very 
different in music, if not to the richest 
sense of variety, the attraction as it 
were of divers-coloured jewels strung 
upon one thread. And again there 
is the variety of expression that en- 
livens some monotonous refrain, some 
indubitable fact and 
topography,—The sun shines fair on 
Carlisle wall, for instance, or Bonny 
St. Johnstone stands on Tay —till it 
becomes as it were a living spectator 
infected by all the humour, pathos, or 
horror of the drama on which it 
attends. 

Perhaps indeed, in these days of 
culture and increased con- 
sciousness, we read into the bald sim- 
plicity of an old ballad more than its 
author ever whereas the ornate 
and seemingly insipid imagery, the 
false Orientalism of Moore, let us 
say, is proportionately anti-pathetic 
to us. 


statement of 


advanced 


Saw >; 


We cannot sing the old songs now, 
and we do not wish to listen to them ; 
but very often that is the fault of 
our The old favourites 
carried unity and simplicity 
now and then to the extreme of in 
anity, but their words must not be 
looked at only in cold 
apart from music. 


comp sers. 
indeed 


blood and 
Curiously enough, 
it is a genuine Oriental lyric which 
that magnificent and 
supremely modern creation the Wie bisé 
meine du Koinigin of Brahms. It is 
conceivable that the author of the 
Irish Metopies at his best might 
have written these LINES FROM THE 
PersiaN oF Hariz. The singularly 
melodious refrain comprises one abso- 


has given us 


lutely untranslateable word, rendered 
in the insufferable English version 
pleasureful, an adjective unknown to 
most dictionaries and which Moore 
would probably have thought too vapid 
for print. There may be no such 
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mouthful of rapture in our language as 
wonnevoll, but,—ye gods !—pleaswure- 
ful! What conception must such a 
translator have of words and their 
And 
why, by the way, did not Brahms 
leave us a setting of J arise from 
dreams of thee ? 

But this song, Wie bist du, with 
its overwhelming outbursts of joy, 
and its slow straining languor (Lass 
mich vergehn an deinem Arm), illus- 
trates also perhaps another principle, 

—the original force driven into what 

might otherwise seem slight and 
shallow verse by a peculiarly forceful 
treatment. All the actuality of the 
crowded nineteenth century is in 
these long chords drawn smartly 
across the line of the air like a bow 
across the string, in the stiff current 
of accompaniment which the voice 
must stem as a strong swimmer stems 
the tide. Is there not indeed an 
artistic importance in the resistance 
that some music seems, as it were, 
to offer to the voice, a resistance the 
overcoming of which represents the 
supremest of vocal effects? Whereas, 
on the other hand there are weak, 
unsatisfying songs whose weakness 
seems best expressed in the reflection 
that there is somehow nothing in 
them fo sing against. 

But the relations between singer 
and song (in spite of the originality 
that contributes to every idea] render- 
ing) are not those between the musi- 
cian and the theme which inspires him. 
There are light, yet sweet and flow- 
ing lyrics, such as Shakespeare’s and 
Tennyson’s, which one somehow feels 
are the sort of songs a great composer 
would allow to go their own way. 
The ways of melody are indeed as 
unsearchable and trackless as those of 
the winds; nor can paths and limita- 
tions be prescribed, in the multipli- 
city of human feelings, for our ways 
of looking at or treating any parti- 


use and emphasis in music! 
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cular theme. But a smaller musician, 
troubled perchance by the necessity of 
being original, sometimes seems to mar 
or blur the simple effect of what only 
required setting. Lyrics of classical 
lucidity and unity one comes across 
here and there, distraught, as songs, 
by that decadent weariness of the time 
whose sole inspiration is the desire 
to avoid what has been done before. 
There are other cases where the mind 
of the composer seems to reinforce 
that of the and the musical 
treatment rather gives us to reconsider 
the supposed conventionality of the 
words. 

And laments 
might be reprinted upon this pheno- 
menon, or rather the necessity for it. 
Among cultivated amateurs, if not 
in popular concert-rooms, the dearth 
of inspiring English songs is a matter 
of common complaint. Goethe and 
Heine indeed fill for us what would 
otherwise be a considerable void. 
Perhaps national respect for 
German intelligence and German 
music blinds us sometimes to the fact 
that even the most foolish sentiment 
sounds forcible in that rugged tongue ; 
and common words, it must be re- 
membered, come to all of us with a 
perhaps delusive freshness and dignity 
in a foreign language. Jch bin ja 
auch kein Gdrtner (Schubert’s Nev- 
GIERIGE) sounds well enough in an 
English drawing-room, where the 
mention of that useful func- 
tionary the gardener would, perhaps 
owing to mistaken conceptions of the 
dignity of literature and music, strike 
hearers as ridiculous. But for pur- 
poses of song the great charm of 
Goethe and Heine is unquestionably 
their combination of inspiring ideas 
(and Heine’s eternal pathos) with the 
perfection of classical form. 

Of ideas alone it has been already 
suggested we may have too much. 
Many an Elizabethan lyric, graceful 


poet, 


what volumes of 


our 


mere 
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enough in form, is spoiled or damaged 
and a 
modern instance of this general prin- 


by some obtrusive conceit ; 


ciple on a lower plane may have oc- 
the much 
BALLApDs of 
said that there 
ballads to 
may safely be pre- 


curred to many readers in 


admired Barrack-Room 


Mr. 


Was a 


Kipling. It is 
rush to set these 
music; but it 
dicted that not one of them, in spite 
of the sympathetic assistance of Mr 
Cobb, is 


song ; not so 


Cerard likely to live as a 


account of 
irregularities (which 
embarrassing) or on 


and collo- 


much on 
their metrical 
are at times 


familiar 


ount of their 
] 


quial form, but because they are so 
full of thought, of allusive criticism, 
and pointed Akin to this 


defect (from the given point of view 


satire. 
which demands a certain dignity and 
unity) is the non-homogeneous chara 

ter of much of Mr. Kipling’s verse ; 
praise may be 


] 


lines 


sinzle 


heaped 
and stanzas 


upon 


which one would 
e tou almost any of the complete 

What, for instance, could be 
more inviting to the composer 


SWinci 
Wilhocing 


melody at his com 
and than the opening lines of the 
Cnvoi that bids farewell to the reader 
of Many INVENTIONS? 


, 1 
pathos 


. . . — 
them buriesqued by, 


] ' 
ao. 


hat there may be 
much dramatic force and point, much 
t is desirable to say in such 
spirited writing, but that music (and 
the argument may be applied to a 
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literature) will for 
some perverse reason decline to effec- 
tively assist the saying of it. 

In another province of versification, 
perhaps, the amount of inverted sense 
in some of Mr. Gilbert’s excellent and 
even pathetic lyrics have something 
of a disturbing and over-weighting 


higher class of 


effect even for the purposes of comic 
opera, which, after all, is or should be 
simply legitimate opera in which the 
Music, 
like the other arts, has its playtime ; 
but even when enticed into the realm 
of topsy-turvydom, it is still music, 
and (if one is right in supposing that 
it has its own conventions) cannot be 


humorous element prevails. 


made to sing even the condensed wit 
and wisdom of the world in despite 
of them. At any rate, to draw these 
disjointed notes to a close, what a 
relief it is to turn from the heady 
drinks, as they have been called, of 
Mr. Kipling, the effervescent wit of 
the State-jester, and much more from 
the dreary melodious fatuity of the 
professional song-writer to some well 
of English undefiled. 


Break, break, break, 
On thy cold grey stones, oh sea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


And the stately ships go on 

To their haven under the hill, 
But oh for the touch of a vanished 

hand 

And the sound of a voice that is still. 
Who has heard this 
pathetically rendered,—a phrase or 
two even of Mrs. Robert Cartwright’s 
old-fashioned setting still clings to the 
memories of most of us—without feel- 
ing that it is just one of those lyrics 
that born to fall into the arms 
of a congenial melody, and find there, 
and there only, an expression of the 
something so vaguely figured for us 
by the most perfect words ? 


ever syiIn- 


was 
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The stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill. 


A child would scarcely pause to dwell 
on the meaning or question the sim 
plicity of such lines. None the less 
their full pathos belongs surely to the 
language of music which rather im 
presses than expresses it, speaking to 
those that know. 

Is there not something strange, too, 
in the extent to which the songs we 
love have a sort of immortal, inex- 
haustible personality of their own? 
So much definite intelli- 
vible to the common ear is the music, 
immortal that 
and embodied for us 
a single inspiring thought, scene, or 
aspiration, than that which is still 
as it were the unappropriated play- 
ground of emotion. 
ear, one must say, for of course the 


more and 


“married to verse,” 


has embraced 


To the common 


whole thing is a clumsy compromise, 
an ineffective 
perfections of average human-nature. 


concession to the im 


But what shallow adage-monger was 
it who first made an old song, a song 
that the test of 
synonym for something cheap and 
Why, 
a goodly few of us who haunt that 
the airs of 
Handel, Schumann, Bishop, and the 
like for 
could scarcely tell how much of our 


has stood time, a 


worthless in the world’s mart ? 


wrangling centre, with 


ever running in our heads, 
securest happiness we owe to these 
most independent, and therefore most 
companionable, of invisible play-mates, 
each after its kind 


A bower quiet for us and asleep, 
Full of sweet dreams and health, 


amid the unmelodious clamours of life. 
G. H. Powe... 





SPEAKER TREVOR'S DISGRACE. 


(A CHAPTER FROM PARLIAMENTARY History.) 


One day, about the time when 
Cromwell, having made his brief and 
pitiable experiment with Barebone 
and his brother saints, set up a 
military despotism in the land, a 
gentleman called. at the chambers of 
Mr. Arthur Trevor, an eminent and 
worthy professor of the law, in the 
Inner Temple. Having finished his 
business with Mr. Trevor, the visitor 
was passing out through the clerks’ 
office when he noticed a _ strange- 
looking boy seated at one of the 
desks. The distinguishing feature 


about the boy appears to have been 
a cast in his eyes “for [says old 


Roger North, who relates the incident 
in the biography of his brother, the 
Lord Chief Justice] no person ever 
had a worse squint than he had.” 
“Who is that youth?” asked the 
visitor. “ A kinsman of mine,” replied 
the worthy and facetious counsellor, 
“whom I have allowed to sit here to 
learn the knavish parts of the law.” 
Forty years pass: Cromwell has 
gone, followed by the Commonwealth ; 
the second Charles has had his merry 
day; James has thrown away his 
crown ; and now Mary, the best of the 
Stuarts, has been stricken down in the 
prime of life by smallpox. All the 
nation mourns, for she was gracious 
and kind and beautiful; and William 
is left wifeless, childless, almost friend 
Mary died in Christmas-week, 
1694, and while her remains lay in 
state at Whitehall the neighbouring 
streets were filled every day by crowds 
which made ordinary tratlic impossible. 
The funeral, says Macaulay, was long 


less. 


remembered as the saddest and most 
august that Westminster had ever 
seen. It possessed a unique 
feature, for the Lords and Commons 
followed the hearse, and never before 
had Parliament attended the funeral 
of a Sovereign, because, if for no other 
reason, Parliament had ceased to exist 
with the demise of the Crown. An 
attempt to show that the same law 
operated on this occasion, on the 
ground that the writs issued in the 
joint names of William and Mary 
ceased to have force now that William 
reigned alone, was brushed contemptu- 
ously aside. The Lords followed the 
hearse, robed in scarlet and ermine, 
and the Commons came after in long 
black mantles ; and at the head of the 
Commons marched the Right Honour- 
able Sir John Trevor, Speaker of the 
House, and by right constitutional the 
First Commoner in England. We 
catch a glimpse of his face, and we 
perceive that squint such as no other 
man ever had, and we know that it 
is no other than the strange-looking 
boy who sat in Arthur Trevor’s office 
years ago learning the knavish parts 
of the law. 

The scene changes again, but the 
interval this time is a brief one, only 
a few weeks, and that “broad, frown- 
ing face, with large bushy eyebrows,” is 
hanging low as the Speaker sits in his 
chair in the House of Commons and 
hears his conduct debated for six long 
hours. At last the debate is ended, and 
he is compelled to rise and put to the 
House this question: “That Sir John 
Trevor, receiving a gratuity of one thou- 


also 
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sand guineas from the City of London 
for the passing of the Orphans Bill, 
is guilty of a high crime and mis- 
demeanour.” A loud shout of Aye 
follows the question ; he calls for the 
Noes; a few feeble voices are heard, 
and he is forced to declare that the 
Ayes have it. No division was 
demanded, and the resolution remains 
on the Journals of the House as having 
been carried contradicente. 
Had the Speaker not stayed at home 
for the next few days with a con- 
venient sickness he would have been 
called upon to put to the House a 
motion for his own expulsion. 

Apart from this unforgetable inci- 
dent there is little in the career of 
Sir John Trevor which one would not 
willingly leave in the obscurity which 
quickly surrounds the memory of 
mediocrity,—darkness, relieved by an 
occasional reference in the general 
histories, an anecdote or two in con- 
temporary memoirs and diaries, a per- 
functory and inevitable notice in such 
works as Foss’s JuDGES OF ENGLAND. 
For Trevor was a judge, and not 
altogether a bad one; certainly his 
record on the Bench compares favour- 
ably with that of his friend and 
cousin George Jeffreys. 

He was descended from Tudor 
Trevor, Earl of Hereford, the family 
being then, and now, settled in 
Denbighshire. He and his cousin 
George (their mothers being sisters) 
were boys together in London, and their 
careers were strangely intermingled. 
How the lads spent their leisure may 
be inferred from the fact that Trevor 
first made his mark as an arbitrator on 
the disputes of gamesters. He had 
the authority of a judge among them, 
and his decisions were generally 
accepted. He was called to the Bar 
in 1661, some years before Jeffreys, 
and he must have rapidly acquired a 
degree of eminence in his profession, 
for he was elected Treasurer of his Inn 


nemine 
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in 1674 and Autumn Reader in the 
following year; and before this he 
had obtained the honour of knight- 
hood. In 1677 he was returned to 
Parliament by Beeralston, a small 
town in Devonshire, and ‘our years 
later he was elected by his native 
county of Denbigh. little 
to show that he took part in the 
debates, but what is to be found in 
the records indicates at least that he 
was a servile adherent of the Court. 
“Tt is,” said he 
“the King’s prerogative to make 
peace or war. “Tis he that makes it, 
and he that breaks it. The disciples 
came to our Saviour in the ship and 
said, ‘Lord, save us or we perish’ ; 
and we can say no more to the King.” 
Trevor the only member who 
spoke in favour of his cousin when 
complaint was made against the con- 
duct of Jeffreys as Recorder of 
London. The defence seems to have 
been a laboured one, his main con- 
tention being that Jeffreys had not 
packed a jury or “ gone about to find 
a guilty person innocent,” and if he 
had a fault it was that, as counsel 
for the King, he had been “too 
forward to prosecute,” which is ex- 
tremely probable. Trevor’s advocacy 
did not save his kinsman from the 
condemnation of the House, but on 
the accession of James, Jeffreys, now 
become Lord Chief Justice, showed 
his gratitude by getting his cousin 
elected Speaker in James’s first 
and only Parliament. It was no great 
compliment, if we may believe Evelyn, 
who says this House of Commons was 
composed of “the worst materials, 
including gentlemen’s servants.” 

The new Speaker proved a failure. 
“So inefficient was he,” says Foss, 
“in the requirements of the office 
that he was even obliged to read from 
a paper the few formal words in 
which he announced to the House 


the approbation of the King, and he 


There is 


on one occasion, 


was 
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was guilty of some other irregularities 
that were inexcusable in one who had 
had so long a senatorial experience.” 
In the following October he was ap- 
pointed Master of the Rolls (retaining 
the Speakership), and Jeffreys, having 
shortly before returned from his 
bloody campaign in the West, was 
rewarded with the Great Seal. They 
were a pretty pair truly, yet not 
ithout some “sort of goodness ” 
which one may distil out of things 
evil. “The Court of Chancery,” 
Foss observes, “was then presided 
over by two judges of kindred spirit, 
and it might be a question which of 
the two exceeded the other in want 
of principle or in the use of coarse 
vituperation. Yet they both de served 
praise in the exercise of their judicial 
functions, and the decrees they pro- 


nounced in private causes were able 
ind just. But the re was no love 
lost between the two men. Trevor 
lelighted to lecture Jeffrevs, and 
Jetfreys took every opportunity to 
reverse Trevor Ss decisions. The re 


vas an old cause of jealousy between 
them, for Trevor's second wife had 


been his cousin’s mistress; but this 





ould probably have mattered little 
had not their professional rivalry now 
become keen The Master of the 
Rolls laid himself out to supplant 
the Chancellor, and in Roger North’s 


: : 1] “ae 
pinion he wout ve succeeded had 






to look on with complacency while 
the names of Jeffreys and his tools 
were execrated by the unanimous 
oice of the House of Commons. 


In the summer of 1688, when 
James was hastening to the fatal crisis 
in his career, he conferred another 
mark of his favour upon Trevor. On 
the 6th of July the Earl of Clarendon 
noted in his diary : “Sir John Trevor, 
Master of the Rolls, Colonel Tytus, 
and Mr. Vane, Sir Harry Vane’s son, 
were sworn of the Privy Council. 
What will the 
Six months after- 
wards the world came to the Revolu- 


Good God bless us! 


>” 


world come to 


tion. Jeffreys narrowly escaped with 
his life from an indignant mob, shortly 
before the coming of William, and 
spent the last miserable remnant of 
his days in the Tower, where he died 
in the following April. But Trevor, 
who well earned the description applied 
to him by Burnet of a bold and dex- 
terous man, was by no means done 
for yet. He was removed from the 
Bench and from the Privy Council 
at the Revolution, but he remained 
in disgrace a very little while. His 
name is not in the first list of mem- 
bers of the Convention Parliament, 
but before June, 1689, he was again 
returned for Beeralston, by the favour, 
as he afterwards explained, of Ser 
jeant Maynard (another member of 
the House) and the gentlemen of the 
country. 

Trevor seems to have now assumed 
the part of an old Parliamentary 
hand. As an ex-Speaker he posed 
as an authority on precedent and pro- 
cedure, his first recorded intervention 
in the debates, on the 12th of June, 
being to explain some matter which 
arose in James’s Parliament. The very 
same day a hot debate took place 
on the conduct of the judges under 
James, a demand being made for the 
names of all who had been concerned 
in advising the King that he had a 
dispensing power, that they might be 
excepted from the Bill of Indemnity. 
* Let us know all the criminals,” cried 
John Howe, a man rich in metaphor, 
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“and then except whom you please. 
Let us have the whole faggot before 
taking out a stick.” And again, later 
in the debate: “ Let us know those 
who broke the hedge and let in the 
cattle, and then see who you will 
except.” Some mentioned one name 
and some another, but Trevor seems 
to have made no sign. Then it was 
decided to examine all the judges who 
had been dismissed by James, and two 
days afterwards these gentlemen were 
called in one by one and questioned 
as to the cause of their dismissal. 
The chief reason appeared to be that 
they would not give an opinion in 
favour of the 
to dispense with the criminal law. 
Having obtained the information the 
House knew not what to do with it, and 
Colonel Birch, with an eye, perhaps, 
to the one in a million who should 
look up the debate two centuries 
afterwards (the volume containing it 
which I consulted had lain untouched 
in a public reference library for four- 
teen years) expressed his apprehen 
that their proceedings would 
appear odd to posterity. Mr. Garro- 
way thought they should next con- 
sider who were put in place of those 
who were turned out; but Sir John 
Lowther, the Tory leader, thought 
they had better drop the subject till 
the House should be in a better tem- 
per,—and the House thought so too. 
Unfortunately the House was in no 
better temper next day. Some wanted 
to attaint Jeffreys, but, said the prac- 
tical Howe, “ Let’ us not, like Falstaff, 
fight dead men; let us punish the 
living. The dead will stay for us,” 
he grimly added. Then one Harbord, 
with a fierce glance perhaps at the 
cross-eyed Member who presumed to 
cite precedents from James’s Parlia- 
ment, harked backwards somewhat 
further, and‘reminding the House that 
in the time of Richard the Second 
a head-justice was hanged at Tyburn, 


King having power 


sion 


moved “that two of them be hanged 
at Westminster Hall Gate.” What- 
ever the Member for  Beeralston 
thought of this, it seems to have 
scared Mr. Howe into a more placable 
metaphor. “Which is the greater 
crime,” he asked, “they that went a- 
fishing for a knave to do it, or the 
poor knave that did it? Adjourn the 
debate, or general act of 
oblivion to all, for the greatest part of 
England John 
Lowther, who had a warm corner in 
his heart for Trevor, urged that hav- 
ing got the Government settled they 
should punish for the future and par- 
don for the For his part he 
was willing to forgive, and desired to 
be forgiven by all the world. At last 
it was settled one should 
be excepted from the indemnity but 
those who had been guilty of capital 
offences. During all debates 
Trevor appears to have escaped men- 
tion, the fact probably being that 
having been a Chancery judge he was 


give a 


was criminal.” Sir 


past. 


that no 


these 


less concerned in the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of the Crown than the judges 
of the King’s Bench. On a _ subse- 
quent occasion he plucked up courage 
a discussion 
on the eternal question of indemnity, 
pleading for pardon and pity, and 
recalling how in the time of Henry 
the Sixth 
quarrelled about precedency 
ordered to shake hands and be friends 


to himself intervene in 


some great peers who 


were 


and go on with the business of the 
kingdom. “TI would do so now,” he 
said. At last the subject burnt itself 
out, and the Parliament was dissolved. 


followed 


A fierce general election 


in which the Tories secured a majority, 
and William, having discovered the 
inconveniences of 
Parliaments, resolved that the faithful 


two independent 


Commons must be managed. With 
this object, as he admitted to Bishop 
Burnet, he got Trevor chosen Speaker 
in order that he might buy votes for 
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the Court. This was the  begin- 
ning of an era of Parliamentary cor- 
ruption which lasted until the younger 
Pitt was placed in power ninety-three 
years afterwards with a majority such 
as rendered the purchase of votes 
superfluous. When the House met 
on March 20th, 1689-90, Sir John 
Lowther proposed that Trevor, who 
had been returned for Plimpton, be 
elected Speaker, he being in every 
way qualified, said Sir John, for that 
employment by his great experience in 
Parliamentary affairs and knowledge 
of the laws. Sir Henry Goodrick, 
the Tory Member for Boroughbridge, 
seconded the nomination, which was 
approved, apparently without dissent. 
Trevor, with the affectation proper 
to the occasion, but with much more 
truth than is usually contained in the 
Speaker's self-depreciation, expressed 
the fear that they had done themselves 
great prejudice in making choice of 
him, and undertook to “disable him- 
self before the Royal throne,” that 
they might thereby have an oppor- 
tunity of making a better selection. 
It need hardly be said that the King 
did not accept his excuses. 

For the next five years Trevor 
presided over the House of Commons. 
He was not a popular Speaker, but 
doubtless the Court found him the 
means of making himself agreeable to 
at least some of the Members. One 
disability he had for the office in the 
obliquity of his vision, for Campbell 
observes in the Lives or THE CHAN- 
CELLORS that his squint was so bad 
that often two Members in different 
parts of the House were equally con- 
fident of having caught hiseye. He 
certainly pleased the King, who now 
got his supplies with less difficulty, and 
he recovered the Mastership of the 
Rolls in 1692, having previously been 
appointed to a puisne judgeship. His 
salary as Speaker was £5 a day, be- 
sides which he received £2,000 “for 





equipage,” whatever that may have 
been. 

About 1693 murmurs began to 
arise as to the corruption of the 
House of Commons. ‘They found 
strong expression in a pamphlet 
(quoted in the PartiamentTary His- 
TORY) apparently of Jacobite origin, 
wherein it was said : 


Posterity will be as much astonished 
how the subjects were able to pay such 
infinite sums as that ever an House 
of Commons should be so extravagantly 
prodigal in granting them [these worthies 
would have been much more astonished 
by posterity’s expenditure than posterity 
is by theirs! , and will set an eternal brand 
of infamy upon those members, already 
in good measure known, who to obtain 
offices, profitable places, or quarterly 
stipends have combined not only to vote 
whatever hath been demanded, but that 
they may be thought worthy of their 
wages, in some things exceeded the ex- 
pectation of the Government. 


The pamphleteer’s strictures are 
discounted by the fact that this 
very year a Bill passed through both 
Houses rendering all Members of the 
House of Commons incapable of hold- 
ing places of profit under the Crown ; 
and when the King refused his assent, 
there were only two or three dis- 
sentient voices in the Commons to 
a message of remonstrance to his 
Majesty. Nevertheless there were 
things going on both inside and out- 
side the House on which a flood of 
light was shortly to open. 

The first glimmerings of this light 
were seen at the small town of 
Royston in Hertfordshire. Some 
soldiers quartered there had levied 
contributions on the townspeople. 
This led to complaints, and inquiry 
being made it was shown that the 
pay of the soldiers had been fraudu- 
lently withheld by their Colonel, 
Hastings, and his agents, Tracy and 
Edward Pauncefort. The Colonel 
was cashiered, and the Paunceforts 
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were brought to their knees at the 
bar of the House, censured by Speaker 
Trevor with much show of indignation, 
and committed to the Tower. The 
light penetrated further, and showed 
that Henry Guy, Secretary to the 
Treasury, had received a bribe of 
£200 from the agents. This Guy 
had held a similar position under 
Charles and James, and his experi- 
ence seems to have been utilised to 
some purpose, as the public accounts 
for the year 1694 show that he had 
during the preceding year dispensed 
upwards of £37,000 in secret service 
money. He also was brought to the 
bar, and we may well suppose that 
Trevor began to wonder what would 
happen next as, in obedience to the 
order of the House, he committed the 
Secretary of the Treasury to the 
Tower. 

It had already began to be whis- 
pered about that the Duke of Leeds, 
Sir Edward Seymour, and the Speaker 
had received bribes from the East 
India Company and the Corporation 
of London. All were Tories, and did 
not lack enemies who would seek 
opportunity to accuse them. One 
evening early in March, 1694-5, there 
was some disorder in the House of 
Commons, which was rebuked by 
Seymour and the Speaker. An angry 
discussion followed, in the course of 
which one Member exclaimed: “ It is 
undoubtedly improper to talk while a 
Bill is under discussion, but it is much 
worse to take money for getting a Bill 
passed. If we are extreme to mark 
a slight breach of form, how severely 
ought we to deal with that corruption 
which is eating away the very sub- 
stance of our institutions!” These 
innuendoes set fire to the smouldering 
scandal, anda tumultuous debate ended 
in the appointment of a Committee to 
examine the books of the City of Lon- 
don and of the East India Company. 

The Committee quickly found con- 
No. 468.—vo.L, LXXVIII. 
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firmation of the rumours, and within 
a week they were ready with their 
report. They laid before the House 
the following copy of an order of a 
Committee of the Common Council of 
the City of London, passed in the pre- 
ceding year: “ That Mr. Chamberlain 
do pay to the Honourable Sir John 
Trevor, Knight, Speaker of the 
Honourable House of Commons, the 
sum of one thousand guineas so soon 
as a Bill be passed into an Act of 
Parliament for satisfying the debts of 
the orphans and other creditors of the 
City.” On the back of the order was 
the following endorsement: “ The 
within-mentioned one thousand guineas 
were delivered and paid unto the 
Honourable Sir John Trevor this 
22nd day of June, 1694, in the pre- 
sence of Sir Robert Clayton and Sir 
James Houblon, which at 22/- ex- 
change comes to £1,100.” 

The history of the transaction ap- 
pears to have been briefly this. The 
Common Council was responsible for 
money due to certain orphans and 
others, and in January, 1693-4, ap- 
pointed a Committee to seek Parliamen- 
tary assistance in finding the money. 
Mr. Borret, the City Solicitor, and one 
or two members of the Committee 
attended the lobby of the House, and 
were informed that there was no hope 
of getting the Bill passed unless a 
payment of £2,000 was made to a 
certain person, understood to be the 
Speaker. The demand seems to have 
been reduced by half, and the note for 
payment of one thousand guineas was 
drawn up in dummy, the name of the 
recipient being omitted at the time 
it was signed by ten members of the 
Committee. The principal witness 
before the Parliamentary Committee 
was Sir James Houblon, Sir Robert 
Clayton, the other gentleman whose 
name appeared on the endorsement, 
being ili and out of town. Houblon 
said that he refused to sign the first 
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the 
when 


authorising 
but on 


note payment of 
money 22nd, 
the Orphans Bill had been passed, 
Sir Robert Clayton sent for 
and they went with the City Cham- 
berlain to the Speaker to thank him 
for his assistance in passing the Bill. 
After had 
exchanged the Chamberlain held out 
a note which the Speaker took, and 
presently they all came away. The 
Chamberlain told him afterwards that 
what had passed was a bill for £1,100. 
The report of the Committee was 
received with exultation by the Whigs 
and not without satisfaction by the 
Trevor had 
generally detested. It 
Burnet, believed that a much greater 


June 


him, 


some compliments been 


Tories, for come to be 


was, says 
present was made to him on behalf of 
the orphans whose claims were pro- 
vided for by the Bill, but no proof of 
this appeared. The the 
City was taken in so open and formal 
a manner as to suggest to us that the 


bribe from 


Speaker’s offence was no very great 
outrage on the proprieties of the time, 
and that it fact rather the 
excuse for than the cause of his dis- 
support 
this indeed Townsend, in 
his Memorrs oF THE Hovse or Com 
mons, says, “ There was more laughter 


was in 


grace. Subsequent events 


view, and 


than resentment at the detection of 
the Speaker's venality.” Be this as it 
may, he sat in the chair isolated and 
friendless during the long debate on 
the that he had 
guilty of a high crime and misdemean- 


proposition been 
our, and, as we have seen, the affirma- 
tive answer was practically unanimous. 
Very brief records of the debate sur 
have been 


vive, but it appears to 


almost all on one side, and we may 
suppose that when Trevor was at last 
released from the chair he determined 
never to venture into it again. 

On the ussembling of the Commons 


about noon next day the clerk read 


the following letter, addressed to the 
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House: “March 13th, 1694 (0.8) 
GENTLEMEN,—I did intend to have 
waited upon you this morning, but 
after I was up I was taken suddenly 
ill with a violent colic. I hope to be 
in a condition to attend you to-morrow 
morning. In the meantime I desire 
you will be pleased to excuse my 
attendance. I am with all duty, 
Gentlemen, your obedient, humble 
servant, J. TREvoR, Speaker.” 

The Commons, who have always 
been fond of sport and had assembled 
in unusually large numbers to witness 
Trevor’s discomfiture, were unwilling 
to miss the fun of seeing the Speaker 
put the motion for his own expulsion. 
Accordingly the House adjourned 
until ten o’clock next morning to give 
him a further opportunity of attend- 
ing. But their game was balked by 
another note reiterating the plea of 
illness and once more humbly pray- 
ing to be excused from attendance. 
Immediately after the reading of this 
second letter, Mr. Wharton, Comp 
troller of the Household, rose and said 
he was commanded by the King to say 
that the late Speaker had sent word 
that his indisposition was such that 
he could not further attend the ser- 
the House, and accordingly 
the King gave them leave to proceed 
to another Mr. Wharton 
was about to follow up this announce 
ment by nominating a Speaker, when 
there were loud cries of .Vo, and several 


° e 
vices of 


election. 


Members protested against a gentle 
man who brought a message from the 
Court making a nomination. Never- 
theless the stood his 
ground, and named Sir Thomas Little- 
ton, Sir Henry Goodrick seconding the 
Thereupon Sir Charles 
Mr. Paul Foley, 
who had been chairman of the Inves 
Committee. On Littleton’s 
name being put by the clerk, it was 


Comptroller 
nomination. 
M usgrove proposed 
tigation 


defeated by one hundred and seventy- 
nine votes to one hundred and forty- 
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six, and Foley was then elected with- 
out a dissentient voice. Two days 
later the House resumed consideration 
of the Committee’s report, and a motion 
for the expulsion of Trevor from the 
House was carried unanimously. 

The cunning Welshman was not yet, 
however, at the end of his resources. 
Some talk of impeachment arose, 
but there were plenty of men in high 
positions who thought there had been 
revelations sufficient, and Trevor was 
continued in his judgeship, whereat 
the wits exclaimed, “ Justice is blind, 
but bribery only squints.” It appears, 
indeed, from the SHREwsBURY CORREs- 
PONDENCE, that he actually entertained 
the idea of going into Parliament 
again, as Lord Somers wrote to the 
Duke of Shrewsbury in November, 
1695: “The King said he had in a 
manner commanded the Master of the 
Rolls not to come into Parliament 
again, on purpose to prevent the in- 
convenience the reviving that matter 
would occasion.” 

Not only was Trevor allowed to 
keep his place on the Bench until his 
death twenty-two years afterwards, 
but he received some marks of favour 
and distinction. He was one of the 
eight commoners included in the first 
Privy Council of Great Britain after 
the Union with Scotland, and he was 
frequently appealed to in doubtful 
cases by Lord Chancellor Harcourt. 
Townsend, summing up his character 
as a judge, says: “ He was an able 
lawyer, and decided matters submitted 
to him with marked ability, but he 
was a bully in tone and manner, and 
treated counsel with extraordinary 
freedom.” He died in his house in 
St. Clement’s Lane on May 20th, 
1717, and was buried in the Rolls 
Chapel, “ Leaving behind him the 
repute of being a good lawyer, but 
good in no other sense whatever,— 
dissolute in private life, covetous, and 
sordidly mean.” 
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Two anecdotes recorded in Yorke’s 
Roya Tripes or Wates may be 
added as illustrating Trevor’s private 
life, and also to some extent the 
manners of his time. One day he 
dined alone at the Rolls, and was 
taking his wine when his cousin 
Roderick Lloyd was ushered in from 
the side door. ‘ You rascal!” cried 
Trevor to his servant. “ You have 
brought my cousin Roderick Lloyd, 
Esquire, Prothonotary of North Wales, 
Marshal to Baron Price, and so forth, 
and so forth, up my back-stairs. Take 
my cousin Roderick Lloyd, Esquire, 
Prothonotary of North Wales, Marshal 
to Baron Price, and so forth and so 
forth,—take him back instantly down 
my back-stairs and bring him up my 
front-stairs.” The cousin objected to 
this excessive exhibition of respect, 
but the judge insisted. When Rode- 
rick returned by the front stairs he 
found that the bottle and glass had 
been removed, and Sir John saved his 
wine. 

The other story is connected with 
the same distinguished cousin. Going 
home late, and somewhat flown with 
wine, from his club one night, Mr. 
Lloyd ran against the pump in 
Chancery Lane. Thinking he had 
received a blow he whipped out his 
sword and made a savage thrust. 
The sword passed into the spout, and 
the pump, being somewhat crazy, 
was overthrown. Roderick, conclud- 
ing that he had killed a man, made 
off to Sir John Trevor’s house in the 
Rolls, leaving the sword sticking in 
the pump. He was concealed by the 
servants, and passed the night in the 
coal-hole. In the morning a faithful 
valet, who had been sent out to learn 
what had happened, reported that he 
had fourd Mr. Lloyd’s sword sticking 
in the pump, and the judge proceeded 
to deliver his frightened kinsman from 
his place of concealment. 

JAMES SYKEs. 
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PRIVATE 


Ir was half-past three o'clock in 
the afternoon; the sun from out a 
cloudless sky poured down his scorch- 
ing rays, and Rorke’s Drift lay 
baking in the heat of the African 
summer. Shade there was none, nor 
was there any breeze to sway the 
poplars: the grass was shrivelled and 
brown, the tented camp dazzling in 
its whiteness; and the bare rocky 
ledges of Oscarsburg, seeming so near 
in that transparent atmosphere that 
one might almost distinguish the flies 
crawling on them, quivered in the 
palpitating air. 

Private Henry Hook (second bat- 
talion of H.M. 24th Foot) with his 
shirt-sleeves rolled above his elbows, 
was out in the open making tea for 
the sick in hospital. Suddenly he 
heard the sound of hoofs, and, looking 
up, saw two horsemen approaching at 
a furious gallop, like those who ride 
for their lives. The jaded horses were 
covered with sweat and foam, and 
their riders, one of whom was almost 
in rags, reeled like drunken men in 
the saddle. The horror of a great 
catastrophe was written on faces 
grimy with dust and powder, for 
they were two out of the handful of 
survivors from the fatal field of 
Isandlana, where, an hour before, the 
first battalion of the 24th had been 
practically annihilated by the Zulus. 

“Stand to your arms, and defend 
yourselves as best you may; the 
enemy is at our heels, and will be 
here directly !” 

Such was the dreadful message 
which one of them delivered, while 
the other galloped on in order to 
warn the defenders of Helpmakaar 
some twelve miles olf. 





bo 


HOOK, V.C. 


There were but eighty fighting men 
at Rorke’s Drift, and _ thirty-six 
invalids in the hospital with a few 
attendants ; of friendly natives there 
were two hundred, who would pro- 
bably show their friendliness by 
running away on the first chance. 
The commander, Major Spalding, had 
ridden over to Helpmakaar early in 
the afternoon; the two chief officers 
remaining were Lieutenant Gonville 
Bromhead of the 24th, and Lieu- 
tenant Chard, R.E.; an urgent mes- 
sage was at once despatched to the 
latter who was down by the river 
seeing to his ponts, as upon him 
devolved the defence, and, pending 
his arrival, the camp was struck, and 
the two wagons loaded with the sick 
men, ready to be driven off for greater 
safety to Helpmakaar. 

Rorke’s Drift is in Natal, but close 
to Zululand, from which it is sepa- 
rated by the Buffalo River. It takes 
its name from one Rorke, a border- 
agent, who built a house for himself, 
and farmed the land. Afterwards 
the plece was purchased by the 
teverend Otto Witt, a clergyman of 
the Swedish Church, who established 
here a Zulu mission. The big hill at 
the back was named Oscarsburg, out 
of compliment to his Scandinavian 
Majesty. The farm itself, with its 
enclosed garden in front, stood upon 
a terrace some two or three acres in 
extent. The ground was planted with 
standard grape-vines, orange, apricot, 
and other fruit-trees, Cape poplars, 
large gum-trees, and luxuriant shrubs 
and bushes, so that one could not 
see far for vegetation. The dwelling- 
house, which had been converted into 
a hospital, was about eighty feet long 
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by sixty broad, and consisted of a 
ground-floor only. The end walls 
were built of stone, the side walls 
of kiln-dried bricks, and the partition 
walls of bricks dried in the sun. 
Some of the rooms were entered from 
the outside; others only communi- 
cated with each other: six of them 
were occupied by patients. Close to 
the house stood the church, a smaller 
building, which had been converted 
into a store, wagon-house, and stable, 
and, like the house, was thickly 
thatched with grass. Beyond them 
was a kraal, or enclosure for cattle. 
The whole place was quite unfortified, 
and open to attack; none knew this 
better than the handful of men now 
so suddenly menaced. 

On second thoughts it was judged 
too hazardous to attempt to move the 
sick to Helpmakaar, as they would be 
almost certain to fall into the hands 
of the Zulus. The wagons therefore 
were unloaded, and helped to eke out 
the line of defence, which consisted of 
bags of mealies (or maize) placed in 
such a way as to connect the hospital, 
store, and kraal by a complete ram- 
part. The friendly Kaffirs were com- 
pelled at the point of the bayonet to 
bring the bags of mealies from the store 
and place them in position. The walls 
were loopholed, doors and windows 
blocked, ammunition served out, and 
the water-cart was filled and brought 
within the enclosure. 

A hundred native troopers of Durn- 
ford’s Horse now rode up, and an 
officer asked for instructions, Colonel 
Durnford having been killed. The 
men were ordered to watch the enemy, 
hold them in check as long as possible, 
and, when that became impracticable, 
to retire on the post and help in the 
defence. 

In about an hour, and before much 
could be done by way of fortifying 
the camp, the sound of distant firing 
announced the approach of the Zulus. 


With the first boom of the guns the 
two hundred friendly natives ran off 
to a man, and the troopers of Durn- 
ford’s Horse, demoralised by the loss 
of their leader and exhausted with 
a hard day’s fighting, galloped off to- 
wards Helpmakaar, to the consterna- 
tion of the little garrison. The de- 
fenders being thus diminished in 
numbers the line of defence was too 
long for them to hold; a row of 
biscuit-boxes was therefore hastily 
thrown across to provide a second 
rampart behind which they might 
retire if necessary. 

The Zulus advanced at first in three 
companies, about fifteen hundred men 
in each, under the command of Cete- 
wayo’s brother, crossed the Buffalo 
River about four miles below Rorke’s 
Drift, climbed some rising ground, 
and, squatting on the grass, took snuff 
and considered the situation. They 
were not long in deciding on their 
plan of attack, and were soon seen 
pouring round the Oscarsburg in a 
dense mass. As they advanced in 
good order, the column of men opened 
and threw out horns with the object 
of surrounding the place. The main 
body, with yells of savage exultation, 
charged the hospital at a run, thinking 
to make short work of the English. 
Most of those who had guns climbed 
the heights of the Oscarsburg, whence, 
secure among the clefts of the rocks, 
they poured in such a _ continuous 
rain of bullets as would have speedily 
put an end to the unequal contest had 
their marksmen been skilful. 

At the end of the hospital furthest 
from the store four men were stationed. 
Privates John Williams and Joseph 
Williams defended one of the wards 
in which were four patients, and Pri- 
vates Hook and Cole defended a small 
room which formed the back corner of 
the building next to a ward containing 
six patients. On the approach of the 
enemy Cole made his escape by the 
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front of the house, and joined the 
main body of his comrades behind the 
barricade, where he was one of the 
first to fall mortally wounded by a 
Zulu bullet. 

Hook, who was now left by himself, 
had a Martini-Henry rifle with bayonet 
attached, and previous to the assault 
had_ distributed clothing 
more thana hundred cartridges. He, 
und the two Williams, kept up a 
steady fire on the advancing Zulus 
through the loopholes in the walls. 

But the work was too rapid for 
and during an interval in the 

Hook discovered to 
that 
jambed 


about his 


his con- 
the heat of his gun 
a cartridge. The piece 
Seizing his clean- 


combat 
sternation 
had 


was ] 


now useless |! 
ing-rod he rammed it down the barrel 
with the energy of despair, and suc- 
ceeded in forcing out the spent cart- 
ridge just in the of time ; 


ever, the rush of Zulus was too strong 
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for one man to cope with, and he had 
to retreat into the next 
ward containing six patients. 


room,— the 


Meanwhile the two Williams had 
been hard pressed. Fourteen Zulus 
had fallen under their fire; but in 


one of the furious assaults, the door 
of the room they (an outer 
door which had been blocked) was 
burst open, and Joseph Williams with 


were in 


two patients was dragged out and cut 
to pieces. While this was going on, 
John Williams made a hole with his 
pick through the inner of the 
room, and the other 
patients, crawled into the ward where 
Henry Hook was. 
fore contained eight sick men and the 
Meanwhile the Zulus, 
who had advanced against the front of 
nder cover of the garden, 
were not idle, and though repulsed 


wall 
now, with two 
This room there- 
two privates. 


the hospital u 


with great loss, kept up a persistent 


attack. At last by sheer force of 


numbers they drove the English to 
take refuge behind their second ram- 
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part, and swarming over the first line 
of defence, broke into the hospital 
through the front doors. Some set 
fire to the thatched roof which soon 
began to blaze ; others rushed towards 
the ward in which the ten men were 
entrapped. 

66 Quick ‘4 Hook to Williams. 
“Make a hole with your pick into the 
room, while I defend the door- 
‘ it’s only chance A 
slender chance indeed, as Hook knew 
full As he spoke the Zulus 
were upon him. They advanced with 
fiendish yells to complete the work of 


said 


next 
way ; our 


well ! 


massacre, hurling their assegais, one 
of which wounded Hook in the fore- 
head. 

And now commenced a struggle for 
life against time, fire, and overwhelm 
ing Fortunately Hook kept 
quite cool, and at each shot a savage 
fell. Sometimes the foe came on so 
quickly that the man-had no time to 
fire, and then the bayonet did good 
Seven men lay dead before 
the fatal doorway, but still the Zulus 
forward the 
bodies of comrades. Seizing 
the the gun, even as its 
contents were about to be discharged 
into their naked breasts, they tried 
the from Hook’s 
grasp ; the barrel grew so heated with 
constant use that it took the flesh off 
blistered hand. Overhead, the 
blazing roof crackled fiercely as the 
flames gathered force, and the smoke 
mingled with the smoke of the gun. 
The ammunition was fast disappear- 
Williams worked hard 
with the pick. The sick men 
powerless to help. Was it possible 
for Hook to hold out? 

At last the hole was made, and 
Williams managed to drag seven of 
the through; the eighth, 
who had a broken leg which had not 
long been set, still remained. Hook 
seized him by the collar, and made 


odds. 


service. 


fearlessly pressed over 


their 
muzzle of 


to wrest 


weapt mn 


his 


ing, and still 
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a rush for the opening. As he did 
so a Zulu bullet lodged in the man’s 
coat, and it was only at the cost of 
breaking his leg a second time that 
Hook managed to drag him through. 

The room in which they now found 
themselves had only an outside door, 
and this had been securely blocked ; 
could they have got through it they 
would only have fallen into the hands 
of the Zulus. The one thing to be 
done was to pass from room to room 
of the burning house, and join the 
main body of the defenders. While 
Hook therefore undertook the now 
easier task of defending the hole in 
stead of the door, Williams wielded 
the pick, and made a hole through 
the wall on the further side of the 
room, by which they all crawled into 
the next ward. This too had only 
an outer door which had been blocked, 
and another hole had accordingly to 
be made before they could pass into 
the farthest room. 

On the opposite side of this room 
a small window was just discernible 
through the wreathing clouds of 
smoke, and by it they must escape, 
for they could not break through the 
wall which was an end one, and built, 
as has been said, of stone: There 
were two doors to this apartment, 
and outside the one that led through 
the inner wall, the Zulus could be 
seer brandishing their assegais as they 
came on to the attack. The sight of 
them, their horrid yells, the crackling 
of the blazing roof which threatened 
every instant to fall, the noise of the 
guns, the apparent hopelessness of 
their position, drove one of the patients, 
who was somewhat light-headed with 
fever, mad; making a rush for the 
door, he was after a fierce struggle 
seized and hacked to pieces outside. 
His death gave the others time to 
clamber through the window and drop 
to the ground; and the nine men 
were now so far safe that they were 
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clear of the burning hospital just as 
the ammunition was exhausted. 

They had, however, only exchanged 
one form of danger for another. Un- 
known to them, the English had been 
driven behind the second line of de- 
fence, the single row of biscuit-boxes 
more than a hundred feet from the 
hospital. The intervening space was 
thick with the smoke of the guns; it 
was swept by Zulu bullets from the 
heights of the Oscarsburg; corpses 
covered the ground > assegais were 
flying in all directions; yet only by 
crossing this field of death could pre- 
carious shelter be reached. 

Hook managed to hoist the broken- 
legged man en to his back. He was 
tall, and, powerless to help himself, 
hung like a sack, his feet dragging 
along the ground. The slow progress 
was frightful. An assegai hurled 
through the air struck the man, but 
fortunately stuck harmlessly in his 
over-coat. Great beads of sweat 
gathered on Hook’s brow; his veins 
stood out like cords; his breath came 
in broken gasps ; his legs tottered be- 
neath him. One more supreme effort 
and he neared the barricade; he was 
seen, recognised, and helped inside, 
both rescuer and rescued unharmed 
by spear or bullet. 

Faint and exhausted as Hook was, 
he had to turn to immediately, and 
fight shoulder to shoulder with his 
sorely pressed comrades for dear life. 

Suddenly, there being no twilight 
in this region, night fell, and the 
enemy would have made short work 
of them, had not the flames from the 
burning hospital, the roof of which 
had by this time fallen in, lighted up 
the darkness, and rendered each Zulu 
warrior as he broke cover an easy 
target for the guns. The dead lay so 
thick as to form a kind of rampart 
round the beleaguered place, yet again 
and again with the utmost courage 
the enemy came on, climbing over the 
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bodies of their comrades, swarming 
over the defences, and seizing the 
rifles pointed at them. Six times they 
got inside the first line of defence, and 
six times were driven back by the 
hayonet, the little garrison sallying out 
and harassing their retreat. Before 
each attack the enemy always per- 
formed a war-dance, and then, having 
worked themselves into a_ frenzy, 
rushed fearlessly with devilish yells 
at the barricades. An attempt was 
made by them to fire the store-house, 
and one fellow was shot as he was in 
the act of applying a lighted torch to 
the root. 

Thus the fight raged without ceas- 
ing for eleven hours. Marvellous to 
say, the defenders had lost only seven- 
teen men, while between three and four 
hundred Zulus had fallen. Suddenly, 
about three o’clock, the attack ceased, 
and the enemy retired in apparent dis- 
couragement. This short respite was 
made the most of by strengthening 
the defences. Two or three men 
climbed on to the roof of the store- 
house, and began to strip it off to 
prevent its being fired ; but they had 
not made much progress, when they 
happened to catch sight of the Zulus 
stealthily returning to the attack. 
They at once gave the alarm, and 
the wearied soldiers, standing to their 
arms, prepared to renew the desperate 
struggle 

To remain on the roof was but to 
furnish a target for the enemy’s guns ; 
the men therefore descended one by 
one, and the last to leave, before he 
followed his comrades, cast a compre- 
hensive glance around. In that clear 
atmosphere, as has been said, one can 
see a long distance, and the sight that 
met his eyes made his heart beat fast, 
and his cheek flush with excitement. 
“ Hurrah ! he shouted joyfully, 


‘hurrah! The army of Lord Chelms- 
’ And sure enough, 
over the low hills eastward, though 


ford is in sight ! 








still some miles distant, the English 
soldiers could be plainly seen advanc 
ing. The little garrison cheered 
lustily and turned again to the 
struggle with new hope. Sut it was 
soon seen that the Zulus also had 
got hold of the intelligence, and after 
some hesitation, they finally withdrew. 
torke’s Drift was safe. 

Messengers from Isandlana the day 
before had brought word to the 
Commander-in-Chief that an attack 
in force had been made on the camp, 
and he had returned in hot haste to 
find that the force left there had been 
practically annihilated. From thence 
he marched to Rorke’s Drift full of 
the gloomiest forebodings with regard 
to its fate, 
apparently by the column of smoke 
rising from the burning hospital. If 
Rorke’s Drift had fallen, so probably 
had Helpmakaar, leaving Natal, and 
indeed South Africa, at the mercy of 
the Zulus. His army was exhausted by 
four and twenty hours’ forced march ; 
it was destitute of provisions, and 
almost entirely of ammunition. Lord 
Chelmsford was therefore distracted 
with anxiety, knowing that he stood 
in the greatest jeopardy. 

And now through their field-glasses 
the officers saw some one on the roof 
of the store waving the English flag. 
Was it only a ruse of the enemy? 
Colonel (now Sir Baker) Russell, and 
a troop of mounted infantry dashed 
forward in advance, and crossed the 
Buffalo River warily, straining their 
eyes and ears for some sign which 
might allay their apprehensions. Then, 
as they came within hail, a ringing 
British cheer resolved all doubts. 
Soon the rest of the troops came up, 
and as the General rode round the 
smoking ruins and battered defences, 
saw the heaps of dead Zulus, and 
heard the thrilling story of the siege, 
he heartily thanked the brave hand- 
ful of defenders, and enthusiastically 
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acknowledged that it was the most 
gallant action he had ever heard of. 
Later on the same morning Private 
Hook was again busily engaged, this 
time in making coffee for his thirsty 
comrades. He was in his shirt and 
trousers, his braces hanging down be- 
hind ; and, as he had had no opportun- 
ity to wash, his face and hands were 
still black with smoke and powder. 
Suddenly he received a peremptory 
order to appear before the General, 
and as there was no time to make 
himself respectable, he obeyed with 
a quaking heart, and was ushered 
into the presence of the Commander- 
in-Chief and the assembled officers. 
Lord Chelmsford began to question 
him with regard to the defence of the 
hospital, but he was so overcome with 
confusion that it was with difficulty 
he could stammer forth a few words 
in reply. However, the whole story 
had been already told by the grateful 
broken-legged man and the other 
patients. The Commander-in-Chief 
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shook hands with him, and highly 
complimented him upon his bravery ; 
and this so added to his confusion 
that he hardly knew whether he 
stood on his head or his heels. Nor 
did the matter end here; he was 
recommended for the Victoria Cross 
together with his comrade Private 
John Williams.' And so it came to 
pass that six months later, on August 
3rd, 1879, before the assembled 
officers and in the presence of his 
fellow-soldiers, Hook was thanked for 
his share in the gallant defence of the 
hospital; and on the very scene of 
the exploit,—a rare occurrence—Sir 
Garnet Wolseley (as he then was) 
with his own hands pinned to his 
breast the bit of ribbon from which 
hung the most coveted of medals, 
bearing the simple inscription, Private 
Henry Hook, January 22nd and 23rd, 
1879. 
A. E. Bonser. 


' Private John Williams received the 
Cross afterwards at Gibraltar. 
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Sirtine by the fire we were, smok- 
ing our bits of pipes, just him and me 
together, when, of a sudden, he turns 
on me an’ he says: “Da,” he says, 
“it’s about time I was thinking of 
taking a wife,” says he. 

“ An’ is that the way wid ye?” I 
says. “Troth, an’ I’m thinking as 
much meself this long time. Sure it’s 
seandalising discomfirture we're liv- 
ing in,” I says, “‘ever since poor auld 
Maria went and died on us,—the 
Lord be merciful to her soul! Your 
poor mother,—the Lord be merciful 
to her '!—she'd be like to tear the 
eyes out of them sluts of girls this 
minute,—the blessed saint in Heaven, 
that she is! Thrue for ye, me boy, 
it’s a wife we want, and who'd be the 
wan to look out but yourself, since 
it’s the auld fellow I’m getting, en- 
tirely. And who'll it be?” says I, 
that innicent, niver suspecting he'd 
be so undutiful as to be making his 
choice unbeknownst to me,—let alone 
that same grand choice! ‘“ Who'll be 
it?” Taxes him. “ What would ye 
say to Miss Condren at the Cross 
Roads f It’s thrue she’s a long nose 
of her own; but what’s that? She’s 
the rale auld family.” 

“What ‘’ud I say to Miss Condren?” 
cries he. “It’s making game of me 
What ‘ud I say to 
says he, grinning at 





ye are, I think. 
Judy Condren ? 
me wid all his white teeth an’ thim 
clinched over his pipe. “Sure if I 
saw that long nose of hers poking 
about here,—‘ Take your snipe’s beak 
out of this house,’ that’s what I’d say 
to her.” 

“Then it’s one of them thriftless 
toches ye’ve got in your mind,” says 
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I; “not but what auld Roche is a 
dacent feller, an’ the girls has fine 
figures of their own, I’m not denying, 
But it’s not much fortune they’d be 
bringing a boy.” 

“Ts it I,” he cries, “take up wid 
one of them? Bedad, I’m surprised 
at ye for mintioning them at all! 
What would I be doing with such 
flithereens, streeling about wid their 
ribbins an’ their feathers an’ the 
impident airs of them?” 

“Then it'll be Mary Cassidy, I'll 
be bound,” says I. 

“No such thing,” says he; “she’s 
been walking wid Jim Nolan this 
month past.” 

“ Will it be Miss O’Donnell ?” says I. 

“Tt will not,” says he; “Id rather 
go single all me days.” 

“Well in the name of God,” says 
I, “who is it to be, thin? May be 
it’s a town-girl ye’re set on after all, 
There’s Miss Hinnegan at the hotel, 
—it’s not the family connection I'd 
choose for ye, Johnny ; the O’Moores 
have never wedded wid trade yet 
but they do be sayin’ it’s rolling in 
gold she'll be when auld Hinnegan 
dies. She'll not say no to ye, Johnny. 
Throth, and I was noticing them were 
quare looks she was giving ye last 
Saturday after the pig-fair.” 

“ An’ what sort of looks would ye 
have her give anny wan wid them 
crass eyes of hers,” says me young 
man, an’ he takes his pipe out of his 
mouth an’ bursts out laughing. “Sure, 
God help her, she can’t look one way 
widout lookin’ the other. She’d be 
the right sort to put things straight 
for us.” 





At that I bid him lave off his 
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moidering thricks, for I knew it was 
humbugging me, he was, an’ not a bit 
of marrying on him. An’ he never 
answered me back a word, but was 
spacheless, playing a chune on the 
stem of his pipe wid his fingers, an’ 
puffing at it, an’ it black out. An’ 
thin he says: “It’s not money we 
want wid a wife; ye’re a warm man, 
father—an’ it’s not beholden to a 
slip of a girl we’d be,—you an’ me.” 

“ Tt’s aisy talking that-a-way,” says 
I, “ but it ’ud be no use at all, at all, 
for a fine young feller like yourself to 
go taking up wid a body that hadn’t 
enough to keep herself. It ‘ud not 
be respectable,” says I, “not what 
your father’s son was rared up to.” 

“ An’ as for family,” says he, kind 
of dreamy, as if he had not heard me, 
“isn’t it the rale auld stock we are 
ourselves? O’Moores of Moorestown, 
discindints of Rory O’Moore,—king’s 
blood,” says he, “an’ what’s Roches 
an’ Condrens, an’ O’Donnells to that ? 
It’s no sort of use to try and ally our- 
selves wid thim as ’ill match us,” says 
he; “an’ why? Because they’re not 
to be found,—that’s why. We'll mate 
to plaze ourselves,” he says, as bould 
as brass; “an’ what we want is a 
little young crathur wid a heart full 
of love; a little weeshy, dawshy, 
coaxing bit of a thing wid eyes the 
colour of violets, that would swally 
ye’r heart alive and niver let it out 
again ; an’ a head full of curls that 
would drive a boy wild just to look 
at!” 

“What sort of blasphemious talk 
is that out of ye?” cries I, interrupt- 
ing him. “ It’s meself ye’ll have wild 
in a minute or two,” for I didn’t 
fancy the looks of him, wid his head 
on one side an’ a kind of silly smile 
on him. ‘“ What in the whole wide 
worrld’s upon ye?” says I. “Spake 
out, man, or I'll drag the tongue out 
of yer jaws an’ make you tell the 
thrut that-a-way.” 
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He turns upon me wid his hands 
on his knees, an’ his face the colour 
of the peeonies in the garden beyant. 
“Da,” he says, an’ rasps his throat ; 
“ Father,” he says, an’ thin out he 
bursts. “ You’ve no right,” he says, 
“to be casting up at her thim rogues 
and vagabonds of parints of hers! 
Shure her mother isn’t her mother at 
all, on’y her step-mother ; ’an as for 
her father,—bad scran to him—he’s 
the greatest bla’guard between this 
and Dublin. However, it’s not fair,” 
says he, “to be goin’ on this way, 
for sure it’s niver themselves they are, 
at all, but blind drunk everyday of 
the week, an’ Sundays into the bar- 
gain. But as for herself, it’s the 
purty little crathur she is, like an 
angel from héaven, her that’s niver 
seen nothing but hell’s wickedness 
since the day she was born. She 
doesn’t rightly know how to set about 
anything yit, an’ if she is a Protestant 
its on’y because she knows no betther. 
She learnt no wickedness off anny of 
thim, an’ troth it’s a Catholic she'll 
be the minute she’s told how.” 

“Tare an’ ages,” says I, “ye mur- 
thering villain, hold yer tongue! 
Hold yer tongue, you spawn of hell, 
an’ tell me the name of her widout 
another werd ! ” 

He was white now from red he was 
before, but his impidance was beyond 
everything. “ It’s Rosanna Moriarty,” 
he says. 

Well, I let a screech,—I have a 
quick kind of temper, not a bad one, 
mind ye, but hasty-like. My poor 
mother,—God be merciful to her !— 
manny’s the time she'd tell us of 
the day I nearly murthered her with 
the pitaty knife, an’ I but seven 
years of age; an’ the day I had me 
little sisther.—God be merciful to 
her, that’s poor auld Maria, I mean 
—strangled wid her apron-strings for 
letting me little pet rabbits run away. 
Blue in the face she was, an’ I pull- 
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ing at the strings as hard as I could! 
We used to be kilt wid the laugh- 
ing, talking of it. But I was always 
the rale good Catholic, an’ sure me 
blood was up entirely. I was like to 
kill him dead that minute, break his 
head open on him, an’ small blame to 
me. But I controlled meself; wid a 
moighty effort I kep’ calm. “Johnny 
O’ Moore,” I says, “ve black, onfilial, 
heathen scrawn of a bla’guard scamp, 
mintion that name in my hearing 
again an’ I'll have yer life, as sure as 
you stand there.” 

Wid that he says no more, an’ | 
says no more, nor was the subject 
as much as remarked upon between 
us till the next time he had impidence 
enough to dare, an’ that was the very 
week after. 

What did that owdacious rogue of 
a Moriarty go for to do, but die on 
us all of a suddent in the Delicious 
Trimmings, as the Docthur called it, 
—a real roaring fit of drunkenness,— 
an’ his limb of a wife, she takes to 
her heels an’ off wid her out of the 
place, sorra a one knew where, an’ 
the little schemer of a Rosanna left 
behind on our hands together wid the 
corpse an’ a power of debts. 

It was auld Jim Roche first gave 
us the news ; an’ says he: “It’s rale 
} 


bad Rosanna is, the crathur! Sure 


they can’t get her away from the poor 
fella’ at all, an’ neither bite nor suj 
has crossed her lips this blessed day. 
It ‘ud break your heart to see her, 
with them purty red curls of hers 
hanging every way, and them big 
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black eyes of hers swollen up wid 
the crying. An’ him the bitther bad 
father ! 

An’ then I see me fine young man 
start up from his corner an’ off wid 
him widout a word. 

S } 


ure I knew the way it ‘ud be. 


Someone would be offering to take in 


the girl out of charity, an’ me fella’ 


would have to be keeping up them 


sperrits of hers an’ consoling of her 
an’ wiping away all them tears,— 
him as cute as a pet fox from the 
day he was weaned! But there's 
two on us can be cute, thinks I, an’ 
out of the place she goes, or my 
name’s not Larry O’Moore. There’s 
the workhouse for her, an’ the likes 
of her, beyant in the town. She'll be 
fed, an’ warmed, an’ clothed dacenter 
there than ever she’s been in her 
life, an’ my money helping to do it 
into the bargain. But I'll not have 
her left here to be bringing disgrace 
into my family. So I just says a 
word to Jim Roche, an’ then I took 
a bit of a stroll, an’ wint here and 
there, an’ dropt into this wan an’ 
that, an’ be jabers I gave them all the 
hint. There isn’t wan but ‘ud be 
afeard to fall out wid me for they, 
most of them, owes me a bit an’ I’ve 
been a good friend to them in the 
bad times; an’, to tell the thrut, I’m 
plisanter as a friend than as an enemy. 

Av course not a boy of them let on 
he understood what I was dhriving at : 
they wouldn’t be that onpolite, an’ I 
wouldn’t have misdemeaned meself by 
speaking too plain; but, lonnies, its 
aisy to say a goed deal when you're 
saying nothin’ at all, and when I came 
home, sure, I knew I had settled the 
young gintleman’s nonsense for him, 
for as grand as he thought himself. 

The auld ecuckoo-clock had gone 
twelve (an’ it’s twenty minutes late 
regular) before Johnny came _ back 
tnat night. A rale warm Spring 
night it was, black and moist, an’ all 
his curls were plastered down his 
cheeks wid the way he’d been stra- 
vaguing round. 

I was sitting waiting for him, 
smoking me pipe wid a peaceful soul, 
for it was a good stroke of work I 
had done the day, an’ so I kep telling 
meself, when in he bursts like a wild 
fella. 


* Father,” says he, “I’ve tauld ye 
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I wanted to marry Rosanna Moriarty ; 
an’ I mean to marry her,” he says. 

“ Och, listen to him,” says I, scorn- 
ful; “sure it’s wandering in his speech, 
he is!” 

“Father,” he says, rale earnest and 
eager, “ ve always been a good son 
to you; I’ve never been drunk nor 
contradictious, an’ when other young 
men would have gone off an’ seen the 
world, I’ve kep at home an’ worked 
an’ helped you. In the name of God,” 
says he, pitiful-like, 
to be undutiful now! Oh, father, it 
is a poor little innocent thing she is, 
an’ it’s alone and desolate she is, an’ 


“ce 


do not drive me 


by heaven,” he cries, “this is a hard 
cruel worrld! There’s not one of 
them ’ll give her a shelter, or a crust 
this blessed night; an’ on’y for auld 
Kitty who’s sittin’ and wakin’ the 
corpse, the poor crathur ‘ud be alone 
wid the dead this minute—enough to 
drive her distracted entirely! But 
give your consent to our wedding,” 
he cries, “an’ then it’s who'll have 
her, I'll be bound. The cauld-hearted 
scoundrels as could shut their doors 
on her that way,—why, it’s fighting 
for her they’ll be then! But I'll be 
even wid them yet, the whole lot of 
them, whatever black curse of ‘cruelty 
has come over them, at all, at all.” 

I was puffing away at my pipe, an’ 
for the life of me I could not but 
give an agreeable smile to meself, 
thinking it was the rale proper kind 
of respect I was held in all over the 
place ; not but that I knew there was 
not one of them as ’ud dare to go 
agin me. 

When he sees me smile, he stops 
suddent and gives me a quare look. 
“Father,” says he, “I see what you 
have been after. God forgive you,” 
he says, “ but it’s a wicked man you 





are.” 

“ Whisht, now, don’t be goin’ on,” 
says I; “you will live to thank me 
yet.” 


Rosanna. 
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* An’ what is to become of that 
poor young crathur,” says he, quite 
quiet; “have ye thought of that? 
She cannot live alone in that auld 
tumble-down place, an’ her that purty 
an’ little, an’ black Mac (divel take 
him!) wid his eye on her this many 
a day. What is to become of her, 
father ?” 

“Let her go to the workhouse,” 
says I; “she need not fear black 
Mac there, for they keep them away 
from each other fast enough, the 
young boys an’ the young girls, an’ 
the auld boys an’ the auld girls too. 
They will be coming, no doubt, to 
bury the father from the Union to- 
morrow ; let them take the daughter 
too ; it’s the right place for her.” 

Wid that, he lets the awfullest 
oath ever ye heard. “She'll not go 
there,” he says, “so long as I’m alive.” 

“* May I ax what you intend to do, 
then?” says I, very polite. 

“T have tauld you already,” says 
he; “I intend to marry her.” 

“ An’ may I enquire what yez are 
going to live on then? For I warn 
ye fair,” says I, in a white rage,—for 
[I seen by the obstinate look of him 
that he was set on his wickedness— 
“T warn ye,” says I, “that across 
this thrashle ye will niver step once 
ye take up wid that Protestant slut 
of Moriarty’s; nor a penny of me 
money ye will never see, neither now 
nor when I am gone.” 

“Ts that your last word?” says 
he, an’ stands up. 

“Tt’s me last word,” says I, 
I’m a living man.” 

“Then, good-bye, father,” says he. 

“Good-bye,” says I, “ an’ me curse 
upon you,” says I, “ my father’s curse 
on the two of yez!” 

Well, out he stamps widout as 
much as another word, an’ I sits by 
the fire thinking, it’s home again he'll 
be before I can turn round. Sure an 
I never thought he'd have thrown 
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me over that-a-way, an’ him an’ me 
always together from the time he was 
a babby. But the turf burnt itself 
white under my eyes, an’ the dawn 
broke that cauld an’ desolate into the 
room, but sorra a bit of him come 
back to me. An’ for three days I 
heard no news of him, an’ sure I was 
that dark an’ down in meself not wan 
dared to speak to me. The fellers 
was afraid to tell me the thrut, an’ 
to be plain wid ye, I was not, so 
to say, encouraging to conversation. 
Bedad, I would not let them think 
I cared a halfpenny what that scoun- 
drel of a boy was up to, when he 
chose to go against his father that 
rate. 

He niver came home to me, an’ I 
axed no questions of nobody ; but on 
the Thursday it was, Mrs. Malony 
(his Riverence’s housekeeper, a con- 
trary fidget of an auld woman she is) 
stops me just as I was passing the 
door. “Oh, Mr. O’Moore,” she cries, 
in that mincing way of hers, “ what 
is this I hear about Johnny?” she 
says. ‘“ Father O’Hara will be fit to 
be tied,” she says, “when he comes 
back from visiting His Holiness at 
Rome.” 

“What may ye have heard, 
ma'am?” says I. “For it’s little I 
know or want to know about him.” 

“Oh,” she says, throwing up her 
eyes like an auld hen in a fit, “oh, 
Mr. O’Moore, sir, do not ax me; I 
couldn’t defile my tongue by speaking 
of it.” 

“ Well, an’ that happens to come 
right,” says I, “for I don’t want to 
hear. Though if you can reconcile it 
to your conscience to be keeping the 
thrut from his own father, it is sur- 
prised at ye I am, Mrs. Malony, an’ 
that’s all I have got to say.” 

Sure, it was just itching the auld 
girl was to tell me the bad news. 
“Ts it possible you don’t know, Mr. 
O’Moore?” she says. “Oh, dear, 


how can I bring meself to discourse 
of such a scandal! It is the real 
saint we all thought Mr. Johnny, an’ 
him so good in the choir, an’ so 
regular at the Stations. Och, the 
shame of it!” she says. “ Father 
O’Hara will be leppin’ mad, he wiil ! 
But there’s little shame about either 
of them,” she says, “ going about that 
brazen, an’ buying things together,— 
set up house they have as bold as 
man an’ wife,—the like was niver 
seen hereabouts before !—set up house 
in that ruinacious auld cabin of 
Moriarty’s, an’ him not a week dead 
yet. And she, the dirthy Protestant, 
—now if she’d been a Catholic itself! 
Och, it’s a terrible visitation to the 
place, an’ the remarks of the folks, 
an’ the illusions, an’ the jokes,—it’s 
shocking altogether! Could not ye 
speak to your son, now?” 

“Mrs. Malony,” says I, an’ I niver 
turned a hair, “he is no longer anny 
son of mine, an’ I will thank ye to 
remember it. I have cast him off,” 
I says; “he is no O’Moore, at all, at 
all, to be bringing disgrace upon the 
name of them that has been kings 
in the land. An’ as for that other,” 
says I, “I’m wondering how ye have 
the face to mintion her to me!” 
Wid that I made her an iligant bow 
an’ left her. 

Well, that was the cruel, hard time 
for me; and as if they'd given each 
other the word, sure everyone in the 
place had something to say to me 
about them, wonst it was out that I 
knew their goings on. This boy told 
me wan thing, an’ that boy would tell 
another, till it is distracted I was: 
an’ sure did not one up to me an’ 
says he: “Ye'd better let them be 
married off at wonst,” says he, “an’ 
save the shame of it.” 

I struck him prostrate for that 
same, for as auld as I am. “TI will 
let them go to hell together,” says I. 

If only Father O’Hara had been 
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back home, but it’s visiting His Holli- 
ness in Rome he was, an’ not expected 
for another week. 

Sunday was the rale disgraceful day. 
On my entry into the chapel, before 
I could as much as kneel down, I 
hears a kind of stir in the place be- 
hind me, an’ I sees all them rows of 
Roche girls nudging each other and 
tossing their heads; an’ there was a 
kind of titter among the boys, an’ 
auld Biddy Flannagan, the crathur, 
who always kneels in the middle just 
before the rails, where she can have 
a good view of his Rivirence an’ 
plenty of room to be rocking herself 
about, looks over her shoulder an’ 
snorts like an auld say-pig, an’ rolls 
her eyes that wild-like I thought she 
was struck wid an apple-complex. 
An’ then what should I see but my 
young gentleman marching up the 
chapel, an’ Miss Moriarty, if ye plaze, 
along side of him in a bran new black 
gown, an’ a white sun bonnet,—he 
looking neither to right nor left, an’ 
she watching him with them saucer 
eyes that had done all the mischief. 
An’ when he salutes the altar, she 
gives a little dip beside him, the 
heathen! He kneels down at the end 
of the bench an’ she inside; an’ in a 
minute or two out comes little Father 
Jo, the curate from town beyant, who 
says Mass of a Sunday when Father 
O’Hara is away; an’ glad I was to 
see him, for the cheeks was burning 
off of me. When he done the Gospel, 
an’ he had off wid his vestment, an’ 
come to the altar-steps to read out 
the notices, an’ everyone was quiet 
listening to what he was going to say, 
if the first things he lets out is not 
the banns of marriage between John 
O'Connell O’Moore of Moorestown 
in this parish an’ Rosanna Moriarty 
of Mount Pleasant in the same! Be- 
gorrah, the whole place was swimming 
round wid me. Spacheless I was, 
an’ all I could do was just to look at 


them, thinking it ‘ud be a wonder if 
the auld flags would not open and 
swalley them up. 

Himself was sitting like a lamb, 
niver stirring hand nor foot, his eyes 
fixed rale pious on the alther, as if 
butther would not melt in his mouth; 
an’ she, wid her sun-bonnet tumbled 
off them red curls of hers, as rosy over 
the impident face of her as ye plaze, 
wid a kind cf dimple coming an’ going 
on one side of her cheek that was just 
bursting wid smiles as anny one could 
see. 
At sight of them I don’t know 
what came over me, but I gives a 
kind of bawl, and ups on me feet. 
“Your Rivirence,” says I, “I forbid 
them banns.” 

An’ Father Jo, who was rambling 
on quite aisy, stops as if he had been 
shot. “ What’s that?” says he, very 
sharp,—you could have heard a pin 
drop. 

But my blood was up, an’ the whole 
place looking at me. “I forbid them 
banns,” I says ; “an’ if your Rivirence 
wants to know about the impidiment, 
sure, there she is, an’ sorra a bit of 
spiritual relation either, but a rale 
Orange heretic, an’ not a bit of shame 
on her, the dirthy streel, shamming 
prayer beside the poor boy she has 
deluded entirely,—an’ her breaking 
all the Commandments this minute. 
She'll not wed him, Ill have her 
know it.” 

“This is very onseemly,” says 
Father Jo, as pink as a babby to the 
roots of his hair; “I cannot have 
this disturbance in the chapel,” he 
Says. 

“But your Rivirence,” says I, 
“didn’t ye give it out this minute? 
‘If anyone is aware,’ says you, and 
sure—” 

“Whisht !” says he ; “this is scan- 
dalising behaviour.” 

“An’ it is that same, yer Rivirence,” 
says I, “but that’s no fault of mine.” 
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“Sit down,” says he; “T'll see ye 
after Mass in the vestry.” 

An’ Johnny niver a word out of 
him, but sitting there like a statue. 
I sees her crudle up to him like a 
child, an’ now an’ agin she shoots a 
look at me out of her eyes that was 
swalleying up her face,—too big was 
they entirely; and what wid one 
thing an’ another, I felt that mad, 
that it’s not a prayer I said that day. 

Well, I gives Father Jo a bit o' me 
mind in the vestry; but not a ha’ 
porth of good could I get out of him. 

“Ye must speak to Father O’Hara,” 
says he, “ for I cannot interfere.” 

‘An’ when I got out of the chapel, 
och, to hear them all talking! ‘‘What’s 
the meaning of her coming to chapel 
wid him, and her a Protestant ?” says 
one. ‘ Why it’s converting her he is,” 
says another, and wid that they were 
all fit to die wid laughing. An’ 
didn’t that scrawn of hell, black Mac, 
catch up the pair of them on the road, 
an’ out wid some of his impidence, an’ 
did not Johnny an’ he have the 
grandest set-to that ever was seen 
in these parts, an’ did not Johnny 
give him such a pair of black eyes 
that the folks do be talking about it 
The finest shindy ever they 
but sure, I could 
not be taking pleasure out of anything 
wid the shame of the world upon me. 

Well, on Tuesday evening as I was 


still? 


saw, they tell me ; 


sitting down to me bit of a supper, on 
the stroke of ten o'clock, who should 
come tearing in upon me but Father 
O Hara himself. It is the he ly show 
he was with the grime an’ the smuts 


of the railway on the pale face of him, 


an’ his long white hair hanging wild- 
like over his eyes. “ What is this I 
hear, he savs, widout as much as 

‘what is this I 
hear about Johnny!” I was right 
glad to tell him the story, but when I 


s s © ; 
reaching me his hand, 


had finished I thought he Was going 


to murthur me entirely. Rale wicked, 


he was, an’ I as innercent as the babe 
unborn. 

“You onnatural man,” says he, 
“an’ can ye sit there and tell me in 
cold blood that you have drove these 
unfort’nit children into sin? Och, 
God help us all,” he cries, “that 
I should have come home to this! 
I have been among yez forty years 
come Christmas an’ I have had the 
grief of the world over yez all, God 
knows,” he says; “an’ manny an’ 
manny a time I have seen yez break 
our Divine Master’s holy command- 
ments ; manny a time, my poor flock, 
I have had to weep over yez and for 
yez. I have seen yez fighting, an’ 
injuring, an’ cheating each other, an’ 
seen yez in jail an’ in throuble, an’ 
known in me sorrowful soul that the 
sentence of the law was just. When 
we had that terrible murthur here,” 
he went on, “’tis fifteen year ago now ; 
on’y for the grace of God an’ His 
powerful consolation an’ the sight of 
the poor sinner’s beautiful pinitence, 
sure I must have died of the agony in 
me heart, for it is the heart of a 
father I have to yez all. But niver,” 
he says, “ niver before in all the days 
I have been among yez have anny of 
my children fell into such sin as this. 
An’ to think it should be the child of 
me predelection, little Johnny,” he 
cries, his voice breaking wid the sor- 
row, “him that was my pride an’ my 
oy, him that your sainted wife, 
Laurence O’Moore, laid in me arms 
wid her last dying effort! Oh, man,” 
he goes on, turning on me again, “I 
hold you responsible before the throne 
of God for all the guilt that lies on 
the souls of that poor boy an’ girl 
to-night.” 

An’ not a bit of reason wud he 
hear from me. 
that-a-way where the young folks is 
concerned ; they do be forgetting the 
Fourth Commandment altogether. I 
could not pacify him at all, at all. 
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“Come wid me,” he says, ‘ come 
this minute, an’ let us seek these 
childer. Not another night will I 
consent to let them stray widout the 
Fold. Come, Laurence,” he says, “in 
the name of your God, I command 
you ; come and repair in so far as His 
mercy will permit the cruel wrong 
you have done.” 

Nothing would serve him but I 
must set out wid him into the night 
beyant that very instant; an’ on’y that 
[ was afeared for his sake, on account 
of the state he was in, an’ him such 
an auld man an’ so frail, sure I had 
niver have demeaned meself by going 
a step. 

But out he runs me, an’ down the 
lane, an’ across the village,—thanks to 
goodness there was none about—an’ 
up the bit of bog to the shanty, where 
Johnny had set up wid his light of 
love. The moon burst out of the 
clouds ; there was a soft wind blowing 
round us, an’ his Rivirence’s face 
shone as pale as death wid all the 
white locks round it, an’ him skimming 
along like a hare, so that I was hard 
set to keep up wid him. 

Well, we soon come in sight of 
Mount Pleasant; there it stood in 
the moonlight, wid the thatch- falling 
off the roof, an’ the mud of the walls 
crumbling away, the miserablest, most 
God-forsaken hole of a place I ever 
see. An’ as I thought of my on’y son 
disgracing himself by coming down to 
such a residence, I could not help it, 
but I let a curse on the pair of them. 

His Rivirence whisks round an’ 
lifts his hand, an’ then he clutches me 
with one hand by the arm, an’ points 
wid the other. ‘See yonder,” he 
says, wid a kind of strangled wuaisper ; 
“see yonder, you sinful man,” an’ he 
pointed to a black heap lying in the 
shade of the hovel across the door; an’ 
then he motioned me back, so stern 
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I durst not disobey him, an’ himself 
went forward up to it. 

“ Johnny, my poor child,” he says, — 
his voice was like a cooing dove’s— 
“ Johnny, my poor child, what are ye 
lying out there for?” 

An’ Johnny, for Johnny it was 
sleeping like a tramp on the bare turf, 
he up like a shot, an’ rubbed his 
eyes, an’ stared at Father O’Hara like 
wan daft. 

“Oh your Rivirence,” says he, 
reproachful like, “sure you would not 
have me lying widin wid the poor 
little girl, an’ the holy words not 
spoken over us yet!” 

An’ his Rivirence he beat his hands 
together, and fell upon the fella’s 
neck and sobbed aloud. “I thank 
God,” he cries, “ I thank God!” 

“Father O’Hara, is it you?” cries 
Johnny, that surprised and as if he 
had just waked out of adream, “Oh, 
father, we have wanted ye sore, an’ 
it’s the cruel time we have had, an’ 
it’s the cruel things that people have 
said of us, an’ she as innicent as the 
flowers of the field. Sure she does 
not know what they do be meaning. 
My heart’s been fit to break,” he 
Says. 

An’ then his Rivirence let a shout 
for me. ‘Come here,” he says, “ Lau- 
rence O’Moore, an’ bless your good 
son, an’ give praise to the Father 
above that kep him an’ his bride from 
sin, when his earthly father would 
have driven them into it. Come here 
an’ tell him that ye have seen the 
hardness of your heart, an’ repented. 
Tell him that he an’ the good little 
girl he has chosen for his wife will 
be welcome to your hearth. An’ in 
the meantime,” he says, “ Rosanna 
shall come to my house, an’ Johnny, 
me boy, it’s meself will give the 
wedding-feast.” 

An’ after that what could I do? 
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VI.—Tue Common. 


In the treacherous sunshine of an 
October afternoon a keen wind nips 
round the corners of the crooked cot- 
tages, blowing the chaff and the straw 
in the Inn-yard, scattering the tree’s 
last leaves, and stirring the quiet 
pond into a little sea. In the middle 
of the Common, a chaos of furniture 
is strewn about carelessly ; chairs, 
oleographs, and crockery, a four-posted 
bed, a pale-faced clock, a gruesome 
shepherdess, mattrasses, tin kettles, a 
towel-horse, bead-mats, looking-glasses, 
fire-irons, three-legged tables, oilcloth, 
and, suspended on the towel-horse, a 
very old piece of what may once have 
been a Brussels carpet, worn by the 
tramp of many simple feet, and blow- 
ing about carelessly in the sharp air. 
There are groups of people gathered 
round these objects, little knots of old 
men grunting and smoking, vivacious 
matrons in aprons and without hats. 
The cottage-doors are all open, and 
the hens and donkeys look surprised 
and hurt at finding themselves tem- 
porarily ousted from their usual happy 
hunting-ground among the gorse- 
bushes. A waggon stands at the Inn- 
door laden with every description of 
simple furniture, from the top of 
which Mollie, very well wrapped-up, 
stoops to exchange what she would 
call the time of day with a highly 
complimentary ostler. There are 
children every where,—children inured 
to the cold winds and poor food, 
brown-legged, sturdy, and stolid, who 
have not a single particle of the sharp- 
ness of the London child, but only 
a cool, slow sense which is going to 


stand them in much better stead some 
day. A baby is sleeping tranquilly 
with its infant head luxuriously rest- 
ing on a grate. Everyone else is as 
excited as the rustic mind can be 
excited, and as bustling as it is possi- 
ble persons should be who reach nearly 
always the four-score years of the 
Psalmist, and who have nothing to do 
in the time but to be born, marry, 
bear children, and die not more quietly 
than they have lived. 

To-day is in fact Old Michaelmas 
Day, which means (because your 
English rustic is the most conserva- 
tive man on the earth) that, in 
spite of calendars which nobody 
sees, and the decrees of Government 
which nobody cares about, the flit- 
tings, or the house-movings, always 
take place on this day, just as they 
took place on it in the time of these 
men’s forefathers. The old Clerk, 
who is the centre of the knot of gaf- 
fers, takes his pipe from his mouth, to 
observe perfunctorily, but not without 
a touch of just pride, that this is the 
twenty-eighth house he'll have lived 
in (and all of ’em in the parish, he 
adds in parenthesis,) and if he’s spared 
by t’Almighty he ’ud be glad if any 
one could te]l him why he shouldn’t 
see his twenty-ninth next year. An 
elderly gentleman, seated on someone 
else’s mattrass and thoughfully shak- 
ing on to it the ashes of his pipe, says 
“ Bray-vo Dicky,” vaguely feeling Dick 
to be in some sort a hero; and adds 
on his own account that his senti- 
ments is, that you get that tired of 
your own draughts and the way your 
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own chimbley smokes that to see how 
other people’s does, is a bit of a change 
like. A girl, who has been talking 
rather vivaciously to another woman 
near, and who has her fair hair blown 
over her bright face by the wind, 
comes up at the moment to claim her 
mattrass, and says cheerfully that she’s 
only changing into next door because 
the rent’s eightpence cheaper and she 
do hear that the rain don’t come in so 
bad. She goes on answering questions, 
as She and old Dick tie up the mat- 
trass into something like a portable 
parcel, and says that she sent the 
children to school all the same (though 
they did have the mumps, to be sure,) 
because she couldn’t manage to keep 
them at home. She is not yet three 
and twenty, and not yet perhaps free 
from the natural desires of her vigor- 
ous womanhood for a different home 
and children some day of her own; 
yet she accepts quite cheerfully her 
fate, which is to support the half- 
dozen little step-brothers and sisters 
who have no one but her left to look 
to in the world. After Dick and the 
elderly person (because the age of 
chivalry is not yet dead among a simple 
people) have taken the mattrass into 
Nannie’s new cottage, Nannie picks 
up the baby (who has been asleep in 
the grate) and carries him towards 
the house crowing and laughing at 
him, and then (because he is rather 
short-tempered in consequence of his 
being perforce nourished principally 
on green apples and captain’s biscuits) 
hushing him finely upon her broad 
breast. The knot of men can see her 
presently through the open window of 
her new home nailing down 2 piece 
of carpet and singing quite cheerfully 
and unmusically to calm the baby’s 
wrath ; but when one of them (who 
might, perhaps, in different circum- 
stances have married Nannie) strolls 
up with his pipe in his mouth to have 
a word with her, Nannie looks up 
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rather flushed from her occupation to 
say that she’s that busy, John, as you 
must find sum’un else to talk to, and 
then goes on very steadily with her 
hammering and her singing as before. 

The people outside to whom John 
returns (rather sheepishly somehow) 
are talkative enough. Everybody is 
moving house, it appears,—some per- 
sons under the agreeable delusion that 
the neighbour’s floors will let in less 
water than their own ; some apatheti- 
vally, for no sort of reason and under 
no delusions at all; and a very large 
majority because, in a country place 
where there are so few excitements, 
it wouldn’t do to miss any of them. 
In one corner there is a comparatively 
brisk exchange and mart going on,— 
an old man bartering a specious chair 
which cannot be sat on for a Dutch 
clock which will not go, and a rosy- 
cheeked girl, with a black shaw] round 
her head and the wind blowing about 
her skirts, renouncing an encouraging 
oleograph of the Flood for a very small 
looking-glass with a very large crack 
across its face. Old Sally (who is a 
long sight too clever to be allus a- 
changing her house like t’other fools, 
she says,) sits with a good deal of 
comfort in the middle of the group 
on some one else’s chair, lights a pipe 
under her old shawl and regards the 
proceedings around her with an eye 
perfectly shrewd, good-humoured, con- 
temptuous, and She en- 
courages a rustic David who for a 
very small (which he 
speaks of as “the price of a pot o’ 
ale”) is trying to sort the furniture 
a little and remove it to its right 
destinations, by addressing him as 
one o’ them loons as make a lot o’ 
fuss and don’t do nothink ; and when 
he suggests that he shall begin work 
by taking Sally’s seat into its owner’s 
house, Sally replies with perfect cool- 
ness, and puffing contentedly at the 
pipe, that he'd better for sure, and 
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take her on it too. Not far from her 
(she turns her clever old face to watch 


them for a minute) two little shock- 
headed boys play with an old sauce- 
pan with that complete delight in the 
present and carelessness for the future 
(they have not the slightest idea what 
roof, or if any roof, will cover them 
to-night) which makes a child for ever 
the best blessing of an anxious world. 

A ricketty cart drives into the Inn- 
yard behind them in a minute or two 
with a particularly gruff and laconic 
driver up in front and a very old 
couple (t’old Malletts, says someone), 
seated very close together at the back. 
It waits there while the driver re- 
freshes himself, and some of the men 
on the Common bid the old people 
good day, and relapse into a rather 
strained sort of silence. This couple, 
in fact, are not going from a home to 
a home as other people are, but from 

home to the House. They have 
struggled to keep out of it,—how long, 
God knows. They have clung (the 
woman especially, perhaps because her 
husband is many years her senior and 
has some of that apathy which is 
Heaven's blessing to the very old) to 
their little household-gods, the dread- 
ful stuffed parrot, the grandfather 
clock, and the little pictures of theit 
long dead children done in the melan- 
choly early days of photography. As 
the cart moves off again, going slowly 
down the bare road (the laconic driver 
briefly cursing the horse under his 
breath) past the Shop, the old Church, 
the White House red with dying 
leaves, and the Vicarage hidden by 
autumnal trees, the woman, whose 
rheumatic old hand rests upon her 
husband’s knee, turns once to look 
back, as it were, for the last time 
upon the life she has left behind her. 
And some hard-fisted matron, who 
has been moving her property into 


the house next to Nannie’s unaided, 
and who remembers t’old Malletts 
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as well to do as you nor me (which 
might indeed appear quite a doubtful 
sort of prosperity to some people) 
shakes her small Ned viciously (he 
has been playing marbles in perfect 
innocence on the Common) merely to 
relieve her feelings. 

The thrifty Polly Tuck comes upon 
the scene at this moment, enterpris- 
ingly endeavouring to exchange a 
frying-pan with a large hole in it for 
a frying-pan with no hole at all, and 
saying with a great deal of brisk sense 
that she ain’t going to have her furni- 
tur’ spoilt by changing it about from 
place to place, and if the brick floor 
she have now do let in water, why 
she makes Tuck cement up the holes 
when he comes in from work and 
make hisself useful that way. She 
goes off to look for Tuck in the Inn 
(where he is not, because he dare not 
be,) and then comes back to the 
Common to observe (with that subtle 
satisfaction always afforded by other 
persons’ mistakes) the futile way in 
which most of the matrons go about 
their house-moving, and their innate 
stupidity in not working the few 
available husbands of the occasion 
twice as hard. 

The business of the flitting is in- 
deed by now pretty well advanced. 
The chests of drawers, tables, and 
other large objects (except the grand- 
fatherly chair on which Sally still sits 
and smokes serenely) as well as all 
the oil-cloth and hearth-mats, have 
been removed from the Common to 
their various destinations. Nannie 
has got down her carpet, and one old 
gaffer may be observed seated very 
contentedly in his new kitchen, amid 
an awful confusion of objects, taking 
snuff and warming his old feet at a 
cheery fire made of those articles of 
his furniture which have fallen to 
pieces on the journey. Another old 
gentleman (who has gone into the 
cottage which most conveniently and 
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immediately adjoins the Inn) may be 
seen through his window nailing up 
upside down a pleasant print of the 
execution of Charles the First and 
saying to a matron outside (with his 
mouth full of nails and his hammer 
pointing at his bed-ridden wife in 
the corner) that she was took that 
bad, she was, in getting here that he 
almost put her down at the church- 
yard for good and all to save trouble ; 
while the poor wife in the corner, far 
from resenting this remark, takes her 
alleged nearness to death as a com- 
fortable compliment, and looks at her 
husband (who has been uncouth of 
speech and tender of heart all his life) 
now sticking up the memorial cards 
of deceased relatives (“to make the 
place look a bit cheerful afore we go 
to bed”) with very kindly eyes. 

Little Ben from the Shop, still in 
his white apron and with an air 
abnormally professional, joins the 
lessening group on the Common about 
this time (it is half-past four o’clock 
and a windy sun-setting) and recom- 
mends a patent draught-excluder, 
“what we have up at our place at 
thrupence the yard,” only to be 
severely snubbed by a stout and 
outspoken old lady, who looks up 
rather apoplectic in complexion from 
a wrestle with a bundle of fire-irons 
to observe, “ If there’s any gal what 
can’t stop up all the draughts as iver 
I heerd on with her flannel petticoat, 
she must be a ninny,” and resumes 
her occupation. The old Doctor from 
the country town (he belongs to a 
simple age long prior to vagaries like 
antitoxins and serums and is actually 
believed to trust more to Providence 
than to himself,) comes along the 
straight road at this minute in his 
crazy phaeton with his reins lying 
comfortably on old Dobbin’s back. 
He pulls up leisurely in front of the 
group on the Common, sociably tickles 
the legs of little marble-playing Ned 
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with his whip, asks what kind of 
flitting it’s been, and is about to 
drive on in accordance with Dobbin’s 
mildly expressed desire, when out- 
spoken Eliza puts her old hand on 
the reins to say as she’s been to see 
t’other chap (which means the other 
doctor, and makes his rival chuckle 
a little), and “ He say, he do, as he 
don’t give me a year, and as I’ve 
got no inside left.” On which Eliza’s 
former medical adviser, replying cheer- 
fully that he wishes he could say 
the same thing of himself (and no 
doubt bearing her secession the more 
equably in that she is renowned for 
giving the profession more trouble 
and paying it fewer fees than any 
other old woman on record), shakes 
the reins a little and drives up to the 
squalid farm near the cottages, where 
a girl is flitting fast to a wider 
home. He sits by her for a while, 
perplexing his kind old heart a little 
perhaps with the problem of her poor 
life (she has been for many years a 
very patient sufferer for other people’s 
sins) and watching, without seeing 
them, through the narrow window, 
Dobbin tethered to the gate, the 
thinning groups on the Common, the 
stormy sunset, and a faintly coming 
moon. And though his patient stirs 
once a little to say, “ Ain’t it moving- 
day, Doctor ?”—and, again, “‘ Feyther 
says as he can’t never move with the 
likes o’ me,” before even he, thinking 
still, has driven away at the old 
horse’s ambling trot, she has made 
a greater move,—for ever. 

It is getting almost too dark now 
to see on the Common and the heaps 
of furniture are growing beautifully 
less. A neglected old dog sniffs 
about among them in vain hopes of 
a bone. Bessie, herself not more than 
a child, and with a couple of smaller 
children clinging to her forlorn skirts, 
comes out to look round, by way, as 
it were, of not being altogether left 
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out of the day’s excitements. “ You 
ain’t changing, air you Bessie?” asks 
old Dick. “No,” she answers in a 
helpless sort of tone, calls to the dog 
(which is not hers but which 
some subtle sympathy perhaps with 
this other uncared-for creature), and 
drags homewards again slowly with 
one of the children toddling and cry- 
ing unheeded at her side. Dick 
himself saying “ Good-night, mate,” 
farewell to his com- 
panions, goes meditatively towards 
his cottage, a warm point of light in 
the blustery evening. The other men 
exchange a few inevitably laconic and 
critical remarks on Dick’s character, 
before they disperse. Ben, still white- 
aproned and important, takes the 
road to the Shop. An old figure 
carries off the white-faced grand- 
fatherly clock that won’t go, and a 
very smal] girl, the red sky dying 
her poor frock gorgeously, drags the 
grate after her homewards. Sally, 
feeling the evening air cool, at last 
extinguishes her pipe with great 
leisureliness, and vacates the other 
person’s chair. The hard-fisted matron 
hauls little Ned from his marbles 
and introduces him into his new 
home by the scruff of his neck. 
Outspoken Eliza, with the wind blow- 
ing her shawl about her rotund and 
determined person, wrestles again 
with the fire-irons, in spite of her 
absence of inside, and, this time, not 
in vain. Polly goes home cheerfully 
with her sound saucepan. An awful 
female voice summons a_ lingering 
couple of children into a cottage hard 
by. In her new home the bedridden 
wife has gone to sleep very quietly 
with her old husband going about 
the room on tip-toe, with a hammer 
in one hand and an almanac revealing 


has 


in a general 
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a pink-faced Prince of Wales in a 
Highland costume in the other. 
Nannie, who is well advanced in her 
arrangements, has put a bevy of little 
brothers and sisters to bed up-stairs, 
and is sitting by a very little fire in 
her new disordered kitchen with the 
baby quiet on her lap and some 
dream creeping, just for a minute 
and in spite of her strong self, into 
her eyes. The John, who might have 
been Nannie’s John, is exchanging 
a little badinage over his new gate 
with a coy new neighbour.’ The old 
bachelor puts another chair-leg on his 
fire and goes to sleep by it. In their 
new House the old Malletts begin 
too their new world. The neglected 
dog has straggled to Bessie’s kitchen 
and is asleep there, with one of 
sessie’s babies cradled against his 
shaggy coat and Bessie’s poor hand, 
with that fellow-feeling for him in 
her worn heart, now and then strok- 
ing his head. Beyond a little rubbish 
consisting of a broken coal-scuttle, a 
couple of sacks, and a litter of wood, 
the Common is much as it was before 
the flittings began. The moon be- 
comes bolder and the yellow of the 
sunsetting fades. The donkeys and 
chickens return cautiously to their 
preserves. A little voice cries a little 
in one of the cottages, and leaning 
by the opened doorway, the soft-faced 
mother hushes it against her breast. 
The latest bird pipes evensong. An 
unseen hand draws down a white 
blind over the window of that narrow 
room in the farm, while from Nannie’s 
the light of a lamp shines out 
suddenly and steadily. Quietness 
settles down upon the land,—and the 
flittings are over. 


S. G. TALLENTYRE. 





THE SIEGE OF DENBIGH. 


(A CuapTeR FROM THE History OF THE GREAT REBELLION.) 


That vast dominion, t’ which were once assigned 
Noe bounds, but Neptune’s waves, is now confined 
Within thy walls, brave fortresse ! which must bee 
Well styled the palace of Dame Loyaltie. 


. . . 


Hould out brave Denbigh that just fame, 
That after times may historize thy name, 
When this thy glorious epithet shall bee, 
Denbigh that saved England’s monarchie. 


Few scenes I know of can equal the 
prospect from one or other of those 
numerous bold peaks which so effec- 
tually shelter the Vale of Clwyd from 
the east wind. From almost any of 
them you may see, spread out beneath 
you ‘in most striking and satisfying 
completeness, this famous region all 
aglow with the richness and verdure 
that since time was has marked it as 
the garden of North Wales. 

A wide wedge, it seems from here, 
of smooth and gracious and ornate 
fertility, thrust from the coast into 
the very heart of that tossing sea 
of hill and mountain which stretches 
upon all sides of it to the farthest 
limit of vision. The vale may be 
four miles across, and some five and 
twenty in length ; nor is there in its 
course any crook or bend, nor do the 
sea-breezes, surging inland, take any 
twist or turn, but beat full upon the 
crags of Eyarth which form its utter- 
most boundary. Across the valley, in 
striking contrast to its abundant and 
peaceful life, stretch the tremendous 
solitudes of the Hiraethog tableland. 
Upon the horizon the mountains of 
Carnarvon and Merioneth lift high to 
heaven their forty miles of rugged 
while northward the 


crests, gleams 


shining surface 
any one whose 


of the Irish Sea. By 
sympathies range be- 
yond the mere charm of landscape 
there is infinite satisfaction to be 
gathered here ; for as the eye travels 
inland from the coast, it is continually 
arrested by some outstanding landmark 
that has played in other days a much 
more than local part. 

First there is Rhuddlan far away 
upon the sea-line, whose red ruins 
would be still more conspicuous if it 
were not for the load of ivy which 
covers their slow decay. Next, upon 
the high ridge at whose point the 
Clwyd and the Elwy mingle their 
waters, the sturdy tower of St. Asaph’s 
old cathedral catches the sun, not in 
itself a grand fabric, it is true, but 
nevertheless occupying a site that has 
played as great a part, and certainly 
a stormier one, than that covered by 
many more splendid fanes. A few 
miles higher up, on a hill yet bolder 
and loftier than St. Asaph’s and be- 
neath a blue veil of smoke, the town 
of Denbigh clusters round its ancient 
keep. The towers and walls, which 


Edward the First here raised upon 
“the craggy hill in Rhos” for Henry 


and his 
still 


de Lacy 
followers, 


Anglo-Norman 
make a brave show. 
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Southward yet, only less proudly 
placed than Denbigh and not much 
less rich in story, Ruthin Castle 
dominates the extremity of the vale, 
recalling the sister colony, the long 
oppression of the Greys, and the 
vengeance of Glyndwr. 

“ As rich as Dyffryn Clwyd,” says 
the Welsh farmer, even to the furthest 
ends of Carnarvon or Montgomery, 
when he wishes to praise some par- 
ticular tract of pasture or cornland. 
Seldom, declared Dr. Johnson, had 
he seen so many elegant mansions 
within so small a radius as in the 
Vale of Clwyd. Mrs. Thrale, it will 
be remembered, was a Salusbury, the 
most ancient and distinguished family 
of that country, and the worthy 
Doctor’s mild adventures among the 
Denbigh squires belong, I presume, to 
classic literature. The standard of 
rural architecture has no doubt 
altered considerably since the Doctor’s 
day, but from the point upon which 
we are in fancy standing the amount 
of contiguous parkland, sprinkled with 
the remains of those ancient forests 
which flourished here till the Wars 
of the Roses, is even yet remarkable. 
Many a stream, looking from this 
great height like a silver thread, 
goes coursing through the rich low- 
land; nor do they there lapse, as 
might be expected, into reedy slug- 
gishness, for they are not born amid 
haunts of coot and hern, but among 
wild uplands for the most part, where 
the silence is only broken by their own 
voice upon the rocks, the crow of a 
cock-grouse, or the plaintive trill of 
some nesting curlew. Thus even the 
Vale of Clwyd, with all its flatness 
and its richness, is still truly Welsh 
and musical with the sound of many 
hill-born streams. The trout leaps 
among its meadows and the salmon 
travels past its cornfields and water- 
wheels, and under its ivy-covered 
bridges, to black pools far off among 


of Denbigh. 


the mountains that he too often finds 
are neither so snug nor, unhappily, 
so safe for domestic purposes as _ his 
instinct had painted them. 

It is of Denbigh town and castle, 
however, that I wish chiefly to speak 
in this paper, and to justify, if I can, 
the claims, it seems to me, to have 
upon the attention of the reader. 
Like Conway and Carnarvon, Denbigh 
was built, or rather, to be exact, re- 
built, under Edward the First by the 
original grantee Henry de Lacy, Ear! 
of Lincoln. We may well believe 
that he had the assistance of the 
famous architect De Elfreton, who 
was just then completing the two 
masterpieces aforesaid that have been 
the delight of so many generations. 
Like Conway and Carnarvon, Denbigh 
was surrounded by a walled town, 
and originally peopled by adventurers 
who lived not merely under the pro- 
tection of the castle, but of those 
trade-privileges which made the posi- 
tion of a garrison, in what was prac- 
tically a foreign and certainly an 
unfriendly country, more profitable 
even than it was invidious. Unlike 
those of the sea-coast towns, how- 
ever, the Anglo-Norman settlers of 
Denbigh spread far out over the 
rich country round. In the former, 
strong, in fact all powerful, as they 
once were within the walls, their 
names have with scarcely an excep- 
tion long since died out. But in 
the Vale of Clwyd a large propor- 
tion of the landed families, even so 
late as the last century, bore the 
Anglo-Norman names that filled the 
earliest burgess-rolls of Denbigh and 
Ruthin. Great havoc, it is true, has 
been made with them since the burly 
form of the great lexicographer rolled 
about their parlours. Though Thel- 
walls, Salusburys, Peakes, Dryhursts, 
Ashpools, Pigots, Dolbens, and many 
more have lapsed by name, there are 
still Heatons, Foulkes, Chambres and 
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a few others surviving from the 
ancient colony. For something of a 
parallel to this we must look across 
the Irish Channel ; not to the castles, 
granges and forts whose inharmonious 
names so frequently commemorate 
the early fortunes of Cromwell’s or 
William’s settlers, but to the earlier 
invaders rather, the men that followed 
the Geraldines, Butlers, and De 
Burghs. If these Anglo-Cambrians 
did not, like the others, become more 
Welsh than the Welsh themselves, 
by the Tudor period they had become 
at least as much so. 

But the achievement Denbigh most 
prides itself upon is somewhat enig- 
matically suggested in the lines with 
which I have headed this paper; and 
[ should perhaps explain that the 
quaint and sanguine heroics of this 
old Royalist are meant to celebrate 
the fact that the capital of the Vale 
of Clwyd was the last spot in England 
or Wales to hold out for the King 
against the Parliament. Colonel 
William Salusbury was the chief 
hero of the siege of Denbigh, and 
no more fitting name, as has been 
already intimated, could be found in 
the whole country-side to figure in 
such a proud position. For the Salus- 
burys alone of all the Anglo-Norman 
families in the Vale preceded both 
the Conquest and the castles, and 
have been quite the most illustrious. 

Before coming to Denbigh’s part 
in the Civil War, however, I must 
crave leave to say a few words about 
the state of North Wales at the open- 
ing of that memorable struggle. The 
royal castles, after two hundred years 
of peace, had by this time all fallen 
more or less into decay and become 
uninhabitable; and it is curious to 
note them busy once more with a 
stir and din of arms such as had 
not been heard since the Wars of 
the Roses, when desolation had 
been spread far and wide throughout 


North Wales. “In the vales of the 
Clwyd and the Conway,” says the 
precious chronicle of Sir John Wynne 
of Gwydir, “every door was aflame, 
every house burned to cold coals.” 
Denbigh and other towns had been 
totally destroyed, though this was 
perhaps not so serious a matter in 
those days. At any rate by the time 
of Elizabeth it had again become one 
of the most flourishing towns in the 
Principality ; “ Nor,” writes Sir John, 
“was there a Barony in England that 
had more gentlemen holding there- 
from.” 

The favourite Leicester was inflicted 
on the inhabitants for some years, 
and his unbounded avarice made his 
reign there for long a bitter memory. 
Even his royal mistress lost patience 
with his proceedings, and a pretty 
scene is preserved to us, in which 
the great Queen is represented as 
literally dancing across the room in 
her rage and swearing, as we know 
she sometimes did, like a trooper. 

When the war broke out the Welsh 
gentry, with their Celtic sentiments 
and conservative traditions, were al- 
most unanimous for the King. But 
there were some notable exceptions, 
and the Parliamentary party found 
leaders even in Wales. Colonel Jones, 
who married Cromwell’s sister and is 
numbered among the Regicides, was 
one of them; and his rude stone 
manor house of Maesygarnedd still 
shelters travellers through the savage 
passes of the Rhinog mountains. 

Another was Sir Thomas Myddelton 
of Chirk, who combined great wealth 
with high social position, and was of 
a Denbighshire stock, only second 
perhaps to that of Salusbury. His 
father, however, had gone to London, 
made a fortune, become Lord Mayor, 
and purchased the old feudal barony 
on the Ceiriog, where his descendants 
dwell to this day in a historic castle 
filled with treasures of the past. 
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Chief of all, however, was Mytton 
of Halston, actually a 
but of a Vale of Clwyd 
colonial family. He was ancestor 
of that Jack Mytton of Halston and 
Dinas Mawddy 
spurious immortality by the eccen- 
tricities which distinguished a lament- 
ably misspent life and the squander- 
great fortune. The fame 
which still preserves the memory of 
Cromwell’s 


Shropshire 
squire, 


who has won a 


ing of a 
general is haply of a 
more deserved kind, though perhaps 
no Welshman of his day was more 
bitterly cursed. None, at any rate, 
were more busy and active than he 
throughout North Wales the 
Marches. It the increasing 
strength of his party in those regions 
that by 1643 caused all loyal eyes to 
be turned on Denbigh, as the strong- 
hold which must ultimately be relied 
upon to stem the tide. 

It was at this crisis that William 
Salusbury was commissioned by letters 
patent from the King to take com- 
mand of the town and castle. The 
latter entirely unprepared to 
accommodate a garrison, and the din 
of preparation under Old Blue-Stock 
the townsmen called their 
energetic governor, sounded for weeks 
upon the rocky hill in Rhos. Hard 
by Ruthin breathing defiance 
from behind as strong walls as any 
in Wales; and even old Rhuddlan, 
which had sheltered so many kings, 
was preparing to make a stout fight 
for this one. From the dark vaults 
and dilapidated state-rooms of Car- 
narvon, 


and 
was 


was 


ings, as 


was 


Beaumaris, and Conway 
workmen were driving the bats and 
owls that had so long been their sole 
tenants. No less a person than the 
Archbishop of York, exchanging his 
crozier for a sword, and as a Williams 
of Penrhyn and rather 
than as a high ecclesiastic, took com- 


Cochwillan 


mand of Conway, a town that even 


at this day might well stand for 
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an illustration out of 


Chronicles. 


Froissart’s 


The first passage, however, between 
the combatants that took place at 
Denbigh was one of words, not of 
and the incident is perhaps 
worth recalling as an example of the 
cleavage between friends and kinsmen 
and of their attitudes towards each 
other at that unhappy time. 

Sir Thomas Myddelton, as I have 
said, was in arms for the Parliament. 
He had lately been occupied in the 
unpalatable task of pounding the walls 
of his own castle of Chirk, behind 
which the Royalists, having ejected 
the rightful owner, were firmly estab- 
lished. “Sir Thomas,” says a contem- 
porary letter, “is extreme melancholy 
since his last entertainment at his 
own house at Chirk Castle, where 
his chief engineer’s brains were dashed 
out by a stone from the walls.” A 
devout lady of the Roundhead per- 
suasion even went so far as to compose 
a prayer suitable to the occasion, 
which has haply been preserved to us: 
“Oh hear us Good Lord!” runs this 
precious composition, “how long art 
Thou deaf? Why didst Thou suffer 
Thy servant Tobias to perish? [Tobias 
was the engineer]. Curse them, oh 
Lord, and cursed be that creature 
which was the cause of Tobias’s death ! 
Why didst Thou suffer that castle 
which was the seat of holiness to be 
possessed with profaneness and popery ” 
Oh curse with an heavy curse the 
Great Devil of Shrewardine [Sir W. 
Vaughan| what doth torment Thy 
children, and let all the righteous and 
holy say Amen ! “s 

The particular incident, however, 
with which Denbigh is at this period 
connected, is a somewhat premature 


arms ; 


summons to surrender sent by Myd 
delton to Salusbury. The two were 
old friends, kinsmen, and playfellows, 
and the Parliamentary leader, empha- 
sising this, urges the other to deliver 
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up the castle and “prove himself a 


patriot and preserver of his country,” 
signing himself “ Your old true friend 
and kinsman.” Salusbury, struggling 
to stifle his indignation, replies in 
sufficiently warm language, that to 
betray so great a trust as Denbigh 
would be abominable, and that life 
would be shorn of all further attrac- 
tion if he should cease to be loyal to 
his master. Indeed he would never 
again account a man his friend who 
would suggest such a thing. Still he 
remains “ Your true friend, so far as 
truth and loyalty will give me leave.” 

This, after all, was merely a demon- 
stration. Salusbury had ample time 
to put Denbigh in a thorough state 
of defence, for it was not till the 
next year, 1644, after Naseby and 
Marston Moor had been lost, that the 
tide of battle set seriously towards 
the Welsh Marches. Then along the 
roads and lanes of the Vale of Clwyd 
went the tramp of hurrying feet, the 
jolting of waggons, the ambling of 
pack-horses. The small stone manor- 
houses of Tudor fashion that then 
thickly sprinkled the country could 
not be moved from the path of the 
accursed Roundhead ; but their con- 
tents, their jewels and valuables, the 
Denbigh squires were determined to 
put out of reach of the psalm-singing 
marauders; and in the capacious 
depths of the castle towers Salusbury 
offered storage-room to all who asked 
it. Preparations also were made to 
transfer their families at the first sign 
of danger, and accommodation of the 
most cramped description within the 
town walls soon came into brisk de- 
mand. <A considerable concourse in- 
deed was already there: professional 
soldiers, cut off from their commands 
by the fortunes of war; clergymen 
driven from their benefices by force 
or conscience ; refugees from distant 
garrisons that had marched out with 
honour ; and, chief of all perhaps, the 


neighbourhood 
the King’s 


loyal 


who 


gentry of the 
had 
service. 
The castle itself, perched, as I have 
said, upon the crown of a rocky emi- 


enrolled for 


nence, stands nearly five hundred feet 
above the plain below. From over 
its gateway the battered effigy of 
De Lacy still looks out towards the 
towers of Rhuddlan, the source in his 
day of feudal power and the fountain 
of all authority. Immediately be- 
neath, and around the citadel, clus- 
tered the old town, the whole being 
encircled by massive walls materially 
strengthened by natural escarpments of 
precipitous rock. Below again, where 
the pleasantest inland town in North 
Wales now climbs up either side of a 
steep and wide street, stood in those 
days some scattered unprotected sub- 
urbs. From the castle towers, now 
packed with the valuables of half the 
county and provisions for two years 
the defenders, a numerous, efficient, 
and enthusiastic band, seemed justified 
in confidently awaiting any efforts of 
the enemy to dislodge them. 

It was not, however, till Chester 
was hard pressed and the battle of 
Rowton Heath lost, that blood actually 
began to flow in the Vale of Clwyd. 
On September 25th, in this year 
1645, the King himself arrived at 
Denbigh, leaving it two days after- 
wards on that circuitous route which 
eventually landed him in the hands of 
the Scotch. <A great effort to relieve 
Chester, made by Sir William Vaughan 
(the great Devil of Shrewardine) with 
three thousand Welshmen, brought 
Denbigh for the first time within the 
zone of fire. Vaughan halted beneath 
the town, the road to Chester lying 
through a in the Clwydian 
mountains. Mytton, 
too quick for him and appeared sud- 
denly in his front with a superior force. 


gorge 


however, was 


The two armies joined issue at once 
in full view of the spectators who 
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crowded the walls of the town and 
castle. The result was disastrous to 
the Royalists. Mytton’s men were 
chiefly Londoners, those cockney bat- 
talions that had so effectually quashed 
the incipient ridicule of their enemies 
at Newbury and other bloody fields. 
Vaughan’s ill-disciplined Welshmen 
were hopelessly beaten. Their in- 
fantry fell back within the sheltering 
walls of the town; but their cavalry 
were hunted for miles through the 
hilly country that stretches towards 
the Conway, the Roundheads pound- 
ing them with flying artillery, and 
skirmishing for two days and nights 
in lonely glens that had certainly 
never before been shaken by the 
sound of cannon. Six and eight 
pound shot, turned up by the plough, 
are still treasured in remote villages 
with fearsome and many a 
country church-yard bears brief evi- 
dence to the thoroughness of the pur- 
suit. 

It was in this autumn of 1645 that 
the troops of the Parliament began to 
invest Denbigh. In spite of the loyal 
ardour of those actually within its 
walls, one gets a glimpse of the cooling 
enthusiasm of North Wales generally, 
in a petition signed by five-and-twenty 
landowners of Carnarvon, Merioneth, 
and Anglesey. It complains bitterly 
of the cattle-trade with England being 
wholly stopped, of stock and _ provi- 
sions being seized for his Majesty’s 
use, and suggests unmistakeably that 
loyalty is being paid for at too high 
a price. William Salusbury, how- 
ever, cared for none of these things, 
nor was he in any way dismayed as 
the net was being drawn closer round 
him, the weaker posts in the neigh- 
bourhood captured, and Mytton en- 
abled to turn his almost undivided 
attentions to Denbigh. 

Mytton also was an old friend of 
the Governor, and he, too, prefaced 
his artillery-fire by appeals to their 
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personal friendship. He assured Salus- 
bury that the King had no army worth 
mentioning left in the field, and begged 
him to remember his country, his own 
safety, and that of his posterity. “If 
you please to make use of me to make 
your said he, “rest assured 
you shall enjoy the best endeavour of 
your old friend and humble servant, 
Thos. Mytton.” 

Old Blue-Stockings answered in- 
stantly and warmly that he knew 
nothing for which he required for- 
giveness unless loyalty to the King 
was acrime. “Having received this 
house of the King not only by hand 
and seal, but by word of mouth,” he 
declared he would hold it to the last 
extremity: “So I rest your poor 
kinsman and old playfellow to serve 
you.” 

Hereupon Mytton, having vainly 
tried to carry the place by assault, sat 
himself down in the meadows below 
to the much more promising task of 
starving out this nest of the malig- 
nants. His force amounted to four 
thousand men, and having been some 
six months in the neighbourhood had 
eaten the country almost bare. Money 
too was short in the Parliamentary 
coffers, and some of his men, he 
naively complains, are most unreason- 
able if they do not get their pay, par- 
ticularly those from Lancashire. 

In what is known as the Goblin, or 
Bloody Tower, lay the well, and great 
efforts were made to injure this, 
mounds and stages being built for the 
guns, that their fire should strike the 
masonry at a less oblique angle than 
the natural contour of the ground 
made otherwise necessary. 

But it was not to be supposed that, 
however great the company of the 
besiegers, so goodly a collection of the 
scions of the three royal and fifteen 
noble tribes of North Wales, and of 
De Lacy’s Normans, would be content 
to stand behind walls and be shot 
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at for six months without striking a 
Many a gallant sally was 
made, and many a fierce fight fought 
in the suburbs without the wall and 
in the meadows towards Whitchurch 
and Llanrhaiadr. Yet once more 
Mytton wrote to Salusbury, urging 
him to stop the effusion of Christian 
blood, and pointing out that the 
estates of himself and his friend, if 
not their heads, would have eventually 
to pay for it. Salusbury, however, 
was quite beyond such arguments, 
and with a fine old-fashioned loyalty 
reiterated his promise to his master to 
hold the place till released from the 
obligation by royal command. “This 
Governor,” says the Roundhead cor- 
respondence of the time, “is a very 
wilfull man. There are many gentry 
with him and riches. Their hearts 
are as the foundation of the castle 
itself, being of unpierceable rock.” 

So the two old friends and kinsmen 
set to work again, till at length the 
damage done by the artillery, the con- 
stant fighting outside the walls, and, 
worst of all, the impressment of every- 
thing needed by the two armies, began 
to weary even the loyal hearts among 
the burghers themselves. A petition 
signed by forty-seven of them was now 
addressed to Salusbury begging him to 
surrender the castle and put an end 
to their misery. It pointed out the 
number of men of unimpeachable 
valour who had surrendered other 
strongholds when resistance was no 
longer of service to the cause, and 
declared that, if he refused to do so, 
thousands of helpless people would for 
ever hold his once honoured name in 
bitter remembrance. The petition 
was presented by Simon Thelwall, his 
cousin, 

The peppery old Governor was 
greatly incensed. He had devoted 
his own large estates to the party 
without a murmur, and in a document 
abruptly commencing “Cousin Thel- 
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wall,” he replied with much 
temptuous sarcasm, concluding with 
the remark that the word Xing was 
not once mentioned in their communi- 
vation. 

Twice more that summer 
Mytton appealed to the stubborn 
Governor, out of regard for their 
ancient friendship, to consider the 
madness of further resistance; re- 
minding him on the second occasion 
that the powerful castles of Carnarvon 
and Beaumaris in his rear had already 
surrendered. But the walls of Den- 
bigh themselves were not more adaman- 
tine than the fortitude of this stout 
Cavalier. It did not concern him in 
the least, he replied, what Carnar- 
von, Beaumaris, or the whole island 
of Anglesey had done; that was a 
matter between them and_ thei 
consciences. He seemed somewhat 
touched, however, by his kinsman’s 
genuine solicitude for him, and went 
so far as to say that, if surrender 
should unhappily become inevitable, 
he would sooner yield to Mytton than 
to any other Roundhead. Then, as if 
he had melted over much, he con- 
cludes: “But give me leave to tell 
you that the addition of new forces, 
be the consequence what it will, will 
but add to my honour, which is all I 
have left to care for. So I rest and 
soITam. There is a God that judgeth 
the earth.” 

In one of the many skirmishes 
that took place below the town oc- 
curred an incident worth noting. It 
so happened that from one of these 
encounters a Captain Wynne was 
brought back to the castle to die of 
his wounds. This young man was a 
grandson of Maurice Wynne of Gwydir 
and Catherine of Beraine, cousin to 
Queen Elizabeth and the most cele- 
brated Welsh lady of that, or perhaps 
of any time. She had four husbands, 
the second and third proposing to her 
as she went and returned from the 
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funeral of her first. This sounds like 
a conundrum, but it is nothing of 
the kind. The lady accepted them 
both, giving the third a reversion, so 
to speak, on the life of the second. 
She eventually married and buried 
both in due order, to say nothing of 
yet another, Mr. Thelwall. Her des- 
cendants are so numerous among the 
gentry of the Principality that she is 
popularly known as Mam Cymru, or 
the Mother of Wales. But this is a 
Young Wynne, as I have 
said, died of his wounds and expressed 
a desire to be buried in Llanrhaiadr 
churchyard, three miles from Denbigh 
beyond the enemies’ lines. Of the 
negotiations we know nothing, but we 
do know that hostilities temporarily 
ceased, as the funeral train advanced 
along the road from the town to the 
bridge over the Ystryd; that the 
soldiers, who accompanied the bier, 
there halted, and, firing three volleys 
over it, delivered the body to a com- 
pany of the enemy, who bore it rever- 
ently to the churchyard at Llanrhaiadr, 
where, with three more volleys from 
Roundhead muskets, it was consigned 
to a grave that is still marked by a 
stone slab on whose much-worn sur- 
face the inscription is still just legible. 

While Denbigh through the sum- 
mer of 1646, the hottest then on re- 
cord, is suffering from disease, scarcity 
of water, and every horror of a siege 
except lack of actual food, I would 
ask permission to say something of 
another stout Welsh squire who immor- 
talised himself by devotion to the King, 
namely, Sir John Owen of Clenenau. 

We left Conway, it may be remem- 
bered, in the hands of Williams, the 
militant Archbishop of York, who, 
under the commission of the King 
and with promise of repayment, had 
put the town and castle in a state of 
defence ; and to the vaults of the 
latter, as at Denbigh, the valuables of 
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In course of time a military governor 
was appointed over the town of Con- 
person than this 
same Sir John Owen, whose exploits 
in the field, if not upon a large 
scale, had been sutliciently energetic. 
The Archbishop, however, still claimed 
to rule over the castle, holding it, in 
some sort, as a pledge for the money 
he hadadvanced. This dual authority 
of a hot-headed cleric and a hot-headed 
soldier was not promising. Prince 
Rupert very soon recognised this, and 
Sir John was still more interested 
in coming to the same opinion. To be 
brief, they decided that, with or with- 
out the King’s leave, the cleric must 
go. The latter indignantly refused ; 
but Sir John, who was a man of deeds 
rather than of words, settled the matter 
by seizing the castle and summarily 
ejecting the poor prelate and his 
faction. 

According to’ Williams, who wrote 
piteous letters of complaint to the 
King, Sir John added insult to injury 
by forcibly detaining the Bishop’s little 
luxuries. He would not even send 
him enough of his own wine, “ being 
sick, to make him some caudles, or 
even a little stale beer to make him 
possets, which the whole country con- 
ceived very barbarous.” It was cer- 
tainly very unpolitic of Sir John, and 
he paid for it. For when General 
Mytton, in this same summer of 1646, 
found an opportunity for crossing to 
Conway with a flying column, he 
encountered the Archbishop brooding 
over his grievances in the neighbour- 
hood among his relations. 

The wily prelate now saw his way 
to serve two masters and pay out 
one enemy. He made overtures to 
Mytton and suggested that, if the 
General would guarantee the safety 
of all the property in the tower and 
castle, he would assist him to capture 
the former. Mytton jumped at the 
offer, and a bargain was struck. The 
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Archbishop raised all his friends and 
retainers in the neighbourhood, and 
joining his forces to Mytton’s, they 
carried the town by assault, his Grace 
himself being foremost in the fray and 
getting a wound in the neck. All the 
Irishmen found in the place were tied 
back to back in pairs and flung into 
the Conway, and everybody was happy, 
except doubtless Sir John up in the 
castle. The latter surrendered a few 
weeks afterwards, and Mytton, faith- 
fully observing his promise to the 
Archbishop, delivered up all the valu- 
ables found therein to their owners. 
Thus the Archbishop came _ trium- 
phantly out of the affair and of the 
war; nearly everyone had cause to 
bless him, except Sir John and the 
Irishmen at the bottom of the Con- 
way. The cavalier gentry recovered 
their valuables, the citizens of Conway 
were relieved from a state of siege 
they were heartily sick of ; while the 
Parliament was so pleased with its 
tardy ally that he was restored to all 
his privileges. 

Poor Sir John, 
not let well alone. After the whole 
of North Wales had submitted he 
raised a fresh body of men upon his 
own account, and took the field only 
to be captured at Carnarvon and sent 
prisoner to Denbigh. Here an attempt 
to surprise the castle in 1648 by sixty 
local cavaliers was attributed to Sir 
John’s incurable malignancy, and he 
eventually found himself in London, 
arraigned upon trial for his life be- 
fore the High Court of Justice. He 
was in good company, however, for 
the four other prisoners were the 
Duke of Hamilton and Lords Hol- 
land, Norwich, and Capel. Guizot 
waxes pathetic over the scene. “ Sir 
John Owen,” he writes, “was a 
simple Welsh gentleman, honest and 
courageous without any thought of 
ambition or personal advantage; an 
obscure martyr of the cause he had 
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embraced and utterly unconscious that 
there was any merit in his devoted- 
ness.” The entire royalist party, the 
historian goes on to say, seemed repre- 
sented and arraigned in the persons 
of these five men. When Bradshaw 
pronounced the sentence of death, Sir 
John Owen made a low bow to the 
court. On being asked what he meant 
by this, he replied that it was a very 
great honour for a poor gentleman of 
Wales to lose his head with such noble 
lords, and that he was afraid he would 
have been hanged. Great efforts were 
being made to the lives of 
the four peers, but no one was there 
to say a word for the poor Welsh 
knight. Colonel Hutchinson 
greatly touched and said to Ireton, 
who sitting next him: “It 
grieves me much that while all are 
labouring to save the Lords, a gentle- 
man that stands under the same con- 
demnation should not find one friend 
to ask his life, ané¢ I am so moved by 
compassion that, if you will support 
me, I am resolved to speak for him 
who is a stranger and _friendless.” 
Ireton promised to do so, whereupon 
Hutchinson, taking the poor knight’s 
petition, delivered it and spoke for 
him so nobly, and was so effectually 
supported by Ireton, that Sir John’s 
life was spared by a majority of five 
votes. He retired to Carnarvonshire, 
and a brass plate over his vault in the 
rustic church of Penmorfa reminds 
us, without in this case any excess of 
eulogy, how much more he loved his 
honour and his king than his life, 
which he after all yielded up peace- 
fully in his sixty-sixth year. His old 
manor of Clenenau, now a farm-house, 
still stands at the western base of the 
Snowdon mountains. Overlooking it 
is the high ridge where Shelley used 
to roam of nights till that encounter 
with the devil, or something else, so 
frightened him that he left Tremadoc 
too precipitately even to remember 
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his butcher and grocer. Shelley, I 
fear, not Sir John, is the presiding 
genius of this spot in the eye of the 
tourist. Poor Sir John! 

Not much space is left to speak of 
Denbigh. The 
dry summer of 1646 had gone, and 
the springs and streams were once 
more flowing under the September 
The garrison still held out, 
but their case was so hopeless and their 
position so isolated that the indomi- 
table Salusbury was at last induced, 
under pressure from within and with- 
out, to make some compromise with 
his conscience. He would not give 
up his post, he had repeatedly declared, 
till the King his master commanded 
him to do so. The latter was now at 
Newcastle, and the Governor was with 
some difficulty persuaded to send a 
messenger to him explaining the con- 
dition of things. One of his numerous 
Thelwall cousins was entrusted with 
the mission and a letter. Even this, 
however, contained no request for a 
release, merely informing the King 
that Denbigh had now been besieged 
for a long time and was doing its best 
to hold out; but Thelwall, there is 
little doubt, made up verbally for any 
deficiency in written information on 
the part of his indomitable cousin. 
At any rate he brought back a letter 
full of gratitude and regrets for his 
personal impotence from Charles, 
coupled with a command to surrender 
the castle. The negotiations still 
seem to have lasted some time, so 
loth was Salusbury even now to 
abandon the post, and so determined 
in any case to get the best terms. 

These, he at last succeeded in exact- 
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ing. Though Mytton had long lost 
patience with his old friend and kins- 
man, it was not his policy at such a 
time to be too exacting. So the 
garrison marched out with flying 
colours, drums beating, matches alight 
at both ends, bullet in mouth, and 
all the rest of it, in the beginning of 
November. Only the old Governor 
remained behind to receive the Parlia- 
ment men and hand over to them 
the castle in due form. This he 
appears to have done in anything 
but ceremonious fashion. For when 
the Roundheads, having entered the 
fortress, were assembled in the court- 
yard, Salusbury mounted the Goblin 
Tower, and from that lofty vantage- 
point inquired of his late enemies if 
there was anything more he could do 
for them. The officer in command 
reminded him that he had not yet 
received the key of the castle. “ Here 
it is then,” replied the uncompromising 
old Cavalier, flinging it down among 
them. “The world is yours; make 
it your dunghill.” 

With this gracious speech formally 
ended the great siege of Denbigh and 
at the same time the Civil War in 
North Wales. Salusbury, impover- 
ished for his own life-time, retired to 
a small farm in the mountain parish 
of Llanfiangel; but it is pleasant to 
think that Rig, once the property of 
Owen Glendower, remained for many 
generations in the Salusbury family, 
and that Bachymbyd, within sight 
of the proud castle so valorously 
defended by the stout old Cavalier, 
is to this day enjoyed by his 
descendants. 
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